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* Full “eye-range” visibility 
* An easy portable, workable, visible system 
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* At a remarkably low price. 
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THE FUTURA “VIZ-ABLES” 
ITEM DRAWER CARD DIMENSIONS SHIP 
NO. DESCRIPTION ECTIONS CAPACITY H. w. le wT. 
F240| @ Single Cabinet Futura ‘‘Viz-ables" 6 240 ea. side 
Complete 240 pockets 480 front & back ad 10%” | 16” [30 ibs. 
F480| @ @ Double Cahinet Futura ‘‘Viz-ables’ 12 480 ea. side 
Complete 480'pockets 960 front & back 9” 20” 16” | 55 Ibs. 
VB | Sanitery Base for F240 : hae as Lelie | 15” | 10%” | 16” 7 tbs. 
DVB | Sanitary Base for F480 | 15” 20” 16” 10 Ibs. 
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TRAINING 
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@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to LAS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Practicing Certified l’ublic Accountant; Member of Faculty, international Accountants Society, 
GEORGE P. ELLIS Inc. ; Former President, Iilinois Chamber of Commerce ; Former President, American Society of 
Certified Public Accountants ; Former President, Executives Club of Chicago. 


q A Head, Department of Business Administration, Texas 4. and M. College; Past President, Amert- 

re” * a can Accounting Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants ; 
seine Past President, Texas Society of C.P.A.’s ; Editor of “Contemporary Accounting.” 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College 

M.E.. LLD.., D.Sc of Engineering, Cornell University; Former President, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
ne salad neers ; author of “Cost Finding,” “Industrial Economics,’ and other textbooks 


LEE GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, 
Board of Directors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, 
= New York University; author of “Office Management’”’ and other textbooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of “Accounting Concepts 
B.Sc., C.P.A of Profit,” “Analyzing Financial Statements,” “Principles of Accounting,’ “What the Figures 
ore! gee Mean,” and numerous technical articles on accounting and allied subjects 
FACULTY 
Stanley E. Beatty, C.P.A. C. W. Emshoff, $.B., C.P.A. Frank H. Murray, C.P.A. G. E. Jovian, C.P.A. 
Robert Dick, B.L., C.P.A. Stephen Gilman, B.Sc., C.P.A. Kenneth E. Oakley, C.P.A J. G. Terry, A.B., C.P.A. 
Roy E. Duvall, BCS., me C. E. Hoglund, B.S., M.B.A., C.P.A. William A. Parrish, B.S.,C.P.A. H. G. Westphain. C.P.A. 
George P. Ellis, C.P.A James W. Love, C.P.A. Samuel D. Plotnick, C.P.A. Earl R. White, C.P.A. 
= 











Additional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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MAKES OFFSET PAPER MASTERS 
sy XEROGRAPHY 
Saves Time and Money « Speeds Paper Work WALTER MITCHELL, JR., Editor 
Offset paper masters of engineering PAUL HAASE, Managing Editor 
drawings, data, specification sheets, : 
office forms, memos, etc., are made by 
xerography in less than three minutes. JOHN A. MURPHY, Advtg. Mar. 
Multiple copies are then run off on 
Multilith Duplicators. This combination 
offers the quickest and most economi- 
cal duplicating method resulting in 
savings of approximately 33'3% com- 
pared with former method of using 
metal plates. ae Contents for October 1952 
Because it is a dry, direct positive 
copying process requiring no inter- 
mediate negative, xerography elimi- FEATURES Page 
nates the need for a darkroom, plumb- WHO WANTS A TAX LOSS?—Robert S. Holzman . . . . ge 468 
ing, water, chemicals, and other bulky 
end cosdly equipment. Mo fuss. Me A TIMELY REPORT ON ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND ALLIED 
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RETIREMENT PROCEDURES UNDER COMPULSORY 
| AND FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT POLICIES 
By Helen Baker 
| Reviewed by C. R. Fay 
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4 Paper master is placed on offset duplicator 
* and multiple copies run off. Entered as second class matter at the post office, Brattleboro, Vt., September 1, 1937, under the 
act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $5.00 a year. 2 years $9.00. Sngle copy 50c. Microfilm edition 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 
Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers poe just one shallow 
drawer of microflm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 








Record 400 documents a minute? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 


~------—- - $e = = — 4} —-—-—------- 





Copy papers with photographic accuracy? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals—true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 





Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, plus the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 


























Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


protection against error or misfiling. 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 

made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 


The modern, economical microfilm equipment sold and serviced by Burroughs 
is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged leader in the field of fine photo- 
graphic equipment. 

That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming — specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


160 (Mmmm CNC DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


| Bell Howell | | Burroughs | 


MANUFACTURER | DISTRIBUTOR 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 





“IT’S A SYSTEM” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER 

My letter on page 148 of the April 
1952 issue of THE CONTROLLER dovetails 
with your editorial comment (on page 
200 of the same issue) entitled “Funda- 
mental Improvements in Federal Account- 
ing Noted.’ Warren, Snyder and Lawton 
joined in mutual back-scratching compli- 
ments as to “fundamental” improvements 
they have made in federal accounting. 

Warren did not tell you that the Post 
Office Department has no central set of 
accounts of its own—and that for 170 
years the Post Office Department has had 
no bookkeeping system of its own. No 
one—not even the Postmaster General 
knows today what the bank balances of the 
Post Office are and will not know until 


the General Accounting Office (Comp- 
troller General) issues its annual report 
on the Post Office three to six months 
after the close of the fiscal year. 
Twenty-six bureaus in the Post Office 
Department keep accounting records- 
chiefly of allocations and allotments— 
with none of the totals tied into any cen: 
tral set of control accounts. Periodically, 
the Post Office is advised of an overex- 
penditure somewhere by the fly-specking 
postaudit of the Comptroller General and 
immediately the particular bureau con- 
cerned rushes to issue an additional al- 
lotment. Or periodically the Treasury ad- 
vises the Post Office Department of an 
overdraft on a bank account in some Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and the Postmaster 
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General rushes a letter over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for additional funds 
to cover the overdraft—an unconstitu- 
tional procedure because the Constitution 
says: ‘No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropri- 
ations made by law.” 

Nor did Mr. Snyder tell you that, ex- 
cept for appropriation and warrant ac- 
counts and the daily Treasury statement, 
there is no central set of accounts for the 
Federal Government; that when all ac- 
counting and disbursing was to be com- 
bined in one central system in the late 
20's, one loud-talking general said the 
Army could not win battles without is- 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer's signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). The Editors 





suing its own checks; that, whereas, all 
the rest of the Government has operated 
successfully for 30 years with one central 
system, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force and the Marine Corps operate sep- 
arately—each different. 

As a result, the balancing account be- 
tween the Army and the Treasury—the 
Army Account of Advances—has not been 
in balance for better than a quarter of a 
century. Army accounts and veterans life 
insurance deduction and payment accounts 
have not been in balance for a decade. 
Army fund accounts do not balance with 
Army disbursing accounts. 

Nor did Lawton tell you that work was 
begun on the fiscal year 1953-54 budget 
in the spring of 1952, budget hearings 
started in September 1952, the Budget 
Message of the President will go to Con- 
gress in January 1953, the House and 
Senate will debate until June 1953, ap- 
propriation acts will be passed about July 
1, 1953, the departments will allocate, 
allot and obligate frantically until July 
1, 1954, the unpaid bills will keep drift- 
ing in for payment until July 1, 1955 and 
then the Treasury will have until July 
1, 1956 to report to Congress on what 
actually happened to the money for which 
the departments first worked up estimates 
in the spring of 1952. 

By the time the final report is ready, 
the Congressmen and Senators who voted 
the money will be dead or senile or out of 
office and no one will be around to say 
whether the money was spent the way it 
was intended or not. 

The President of the United States can- 
not sit down each Monday morning with 
his Cabinet, as the president of a bank can 
with his Board of Directors, with a pro- 
forma balance sheet and operating state- 
ment at least 10 days from current. It took 
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What’s the best 
method of 


manufacturing control 


for YOU? 












































IBM Accounting is one of the fastest and 
least expensive ways of obtaining the data 


needed for tight manufacturing control. 


1. Provides sound basis for planning future production. 
IBM Accounting makes available accurate forecasting 
statistics. Forecast production schedules may be veri- 
fied, or revised in terms of actual current trends in 
demand. 

2. Permits controlled calculation of manufacturing 
needs. From basic specification records, IBM Accounting 
determines manpower, equipment, and material re- 
quirements for the desired production schedule. Inven- 
tories are maintained in balance. Excess idle time is 
avoided. 


3. Prepares schedules and control documents for execut- 
ing the program. IBM Accounting pre-plans movement 
of work-in-process. Job tickets, move tickets, tool req- 
uisitions, material requisitions, and delivery tickets 
may be prepared automatically, accurately, and quickly. 


1. Produces progress reports which are timely and useful. 
IBM Accounting keeps management informed of work 
status—by exception. Only items behind schedule need 
be highlighted for corrective action. Reasons for delay 
can be analyzed in time to prevent serious trouble. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





IT’S TIME TO BUY 


YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 


6I FTO 


FOR ABROAD 
* 


Search the world and you'll 
find few more worthwhile re- 
membrances than a subscrip- 
tion to THE CONTROLLER 


A monthly reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness will be appreciated long after the 
gadget-type gifts lie in the grave of 
the wastebasket and are well forgotten. 
Subscribers to THE CONTROLLER are to be 
found in more than thirty foreign coun- 
tries—evidence of international interest. 


* 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SHOPPING 


from your own office 


Send us your list of names and addresses 
We will notify each one that a subscrip- 
ed with your greetings. 


* 
Remit at the special 


Holiday Gift Rate 


$4.00 each 


$3.50 plus 50c postage 
or we will invoice you 


tion has been enter 


It’s not too early to take care of this 
today! 


INTERESTS OF 
CONTROLLERS 


« 
FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVES 
ae 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


THE CONTROLLER 


One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Roosevelt two years to find out what Ickes 
was doing with his money from 1933 to 
1935, which is what brought about Harry 
Hopkins and his fast effective central 
control accounts. 

Spending 30% to 40% of the national 
income, the Federal Government should 
have effective centralized accounts and re- 
ports and not the hodge-podge of 300 to 
{00 systems uncontrolled and unrelated 
that it has today. Surely this is important 
enough for controllers and Controllers In- 
stitute of America to study, to get con- 
cerned about, and to take some positive ac- 
tion. 


WALTER A. BOWERS 
Magic Circle Educational Foundation, Inc. 
Yates Center, Kansas 


PROFESSIONAL APPROVAL 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I get a great deal of pleasure 
from re eading THE CONTROLLER. I think 
you are doing a very fine job and I have 
heard many complimentary statements 
from professional acquaintances. 


J. B. HECKERT 
Columbus, Ohio 


BRITISH PUNCHED CARD OPERATIONS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The April 1952 issue of Management 
Abstracts, a small publication issued 
monthly by the British Institute of Man- 
agement, made a brief reference to “A 
Production Plan for Punched Card Op- 
erators’ by H. S. Draper contained in your 
journal for December 1951, p. 568-9; very 
few details were given and { atae very in- 
terested in any such schemes I would ask 
if you could possibly give me any further 
details. I am presuming that you also, or 
Mr. Draper, might be interested in a 
scheme I applied at these Works in 1942; 
at that time we were engaged in Aero En- 
gine Production. Briefly, the scheme ap- 
plied at the Rover Company Limited, Bir- 
mingham, England, was defined by four 
main elements: 


SCHEDULE A 
Cols. Punched 


Job Cards 37 
Prod: Requisitions 34 
Con. Stores 34 
Con. Tools 34 
Budget 22 
Purchases 58 
Scrap 49 
Earnings 48 


Grade 1 
400 
425 
425 
425 
500 
370 
250 
300 


CARDS PER HOUR RATING 


. Grading of punch operators under 
three headings according to length of 
experience. 

2. Fixing card speeds per hour for each 
gtade dependent on the number of 
columns punched and also bearing in 
mind quality of the punching layout. 

. Time sheets were provided to get at 
actual performance; these also pro- 
viding some useful general data on 
the efficiency or otherwise of the de- 
partment. 

4. Payment at 2/6d. per thousand 
(1942 rate) for those cards in ex- 
cess of the standard total as com- 
puted by the punching time taken. 


No specific action was taken re punch- 
ing errors beyond a record being kept for 
each operator; if this became too bad she 
was removed when possible. Verifiers sus- 
tained a deduction of 2/6d. for any error 
passed (from bonus earnings) and if this 
record became too bad she was put back 
to punching with a consequent reduction 
of salary rate. The operators are (at this 
company) females from 15 to 21 years of 
age—average about 18 years of age. 

As tasks are allotted by the punch super- 
visor, the operators are clocked “‘on’’ and 

“off” the respective jobs ; at the end of the 
week the activity on each type of card is 
summarised to give the two factors—"'Ac- 
tual Cards Punched” and “Time Taken.” 
The operator’s bonus is then computed as 
follows: 

Standard 

Cards 
5700 
6640 

850 
2310 

750 


Actual 
Time Ca 


14.10 7950 
13.30 7560 
1.55 900 
6.15 3310 
2.55 1020 
2.00 800 600 

21540 16850 
Excess of Actual over Standard — 4690 
cards = 11/3d. bonus 


I am presuming that the case may be of 
interest. Make whatever use of it you like. 


Job Cards 
Prod. Reqs. 
Cons. Stores 
Purchases 
Scrap 


Earnings 


F. MARSHALL 
171 Broad Lane 
Coventry, England 


PUNCHING 
Verifying 
450 
475 
475 
475 
550 
400 
300 
350 


Grade 3 


220 
210 
210 
210 
250 
200 
120 
180 


Grade 2 


375 
375 
375 
425 
320 
180 
250 


Punch Operator Grades 


Up to 3 months 


Over 3 and up to 6 months 
Over 6 and up to 9 months 


Over 9 months 


Probationary: Not on bonus 


Grade 3 
Grade 2 
Grade 1 
1952 
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@ Why rewrite what's already written? Across the 
country, economy-minded firms are using a DITTO-dupli- 
cated copy of the invoice itself, in place of the traditional 
posted ledger sheet. This DITTO UNIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
SYSTEM is 50 per cent faster than machine posting, is free 
of posting errors, and brings a welcome list of other 
benefits besides. 


SLASH PAYROLL, SPEED THE JOB 
With this system, posting becomes a simple filing operation; specialists are replaced by file clerks. 
Now no item is buried on a crowded ledger sheet; showing the whole transaction on each sheet, 
no reference to other data is needed. With monthly tabs topping each page the age of any item 


is seen at a glance, and it is simple to take off a quick, accurate trial balance. With credit data 
coded on each page or on cards dropped in front of each one, shipments to approved accounts 
are expedited—no need for credit checking. With duplicates available in seconds, delinquent 
statements are in the mail quickly. What a simple way to save money and speed operations! 


Now posting becomes a simple 
filing operation. 


Here is your accounts receivable 
ledger sheet—a duplicate of the 
invoice, the whole transaction at 
a glance. NOTE the month tab and 
credit code; two great time-and- 
money savers not to be had with 
traditional methods. 








DITTO, Incorporated 

2262 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago 12, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the book 
“DITTO UNIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, 
without cost or obligation to me 


~~ 
Nome, Title____ . ‘ ina a 
Company = " ” 
- Address — — . a 


Se ‘ a 
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Your decisions -faster-with KAROEX 


.analyze 


‘Just one moment — [ll give you the answer "(and he 
knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data 

Phat’s Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and 


You, too 


tive ¢ 


industry, are profiting by it daily. 
can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 


ontrol Kardex can give you over sales, production, 


inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 


only integrates and concentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of information in con- 
KARDLOK 


record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the 


illustrated here with three overlapping 


signal mate with die-cuts in the 
P Te 
RE-ORDER 

NTITY 


coos 


Crank Shaft Bolt 
+ aE A eS = 


Crank Sha 


3051 
aR UTE | i a 
52 


774 3 


“ee in ee 
Pin 


I se ae 
Shaft 





a EN te 
3053 Crank 


venient, bar chart form. You can see...compuare.. 


..execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex develop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
of engineering improvements embodied in the new Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center ... or write for free 
folder No. KD 613, Management Controls Reference 


Library, Room 1409, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
. caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 


locking of signal settings. 





Advisory Council on Federal Reports 

The Advisory Council on Federal Reports, in which Con- 
trollers Institute participated as a founder and sponsor, and 
has been active ever since, was organized as a consultant to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

On July 5, 1952, among the official notices in the Federal 
Register, we now find that this procedure for obtaining the 
advice of businessmen regarding the Government's question- 
naires and report forms has been recognized as a permanent 
part of the government machinery. 

This particular bulletin in the Federal Register describes 
the Executive Office of the President under such headings as: 

The White House 

Bureau of the Budget 

Council of Economic Advisers 

Liaison Office for Personnel Management 
National Security Council 

National Security Resources Board 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

Office of the Director for Mutual Security 

The section describing the function of the Bureau of the 
Budget recognizes the Advisory Council on Federal Reports 
as an adjunct of that organization. A paragraph on ‘‘Collec- 
tion of Information from the Public’ briefly states the terms 
of the legislation establishing the Advisory Council as “‘com- 
posed of representatives of national business organizations’ 

set up to aid “the Bureau in reducing the burden of Gov- 
ernment requests for information.” 


Defense Factor in Forecasting 

Recently, attempting to review the significant turning 
points on forecasts with regard to our National Defense Pro- 
gram, I came upon an analysis written last year by Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of The London Economist, a keen analyst 
with an extremely broad perspective. 

What he said then is worth a second reading now, in light 
of the changes in our arms program and the slower schedul- 
ing that has been evident on the part of the Pentagon, the 
Munitions Board, and other administrative policy makers in 
recent months. 

“Clearly the only possible way of judging how many arms 
will be needed is to know how strong the other side is. . 
According to figures released by the Statistical O fice of the 
United Nations, the combined national incomes of the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 1949 were about 
4 1/3 times as great as that of the U.S.S.R.—$256 billion 
against $59¥% billion . . . Allowing for the rise since 


1949, that puts it at about $75 billion now. How much of 
this can they be spending on defense? . . . I doubt very 
much whether they can be devoting more than a quarter of 
their national income to defense. But let us leave another 
margin of safety and say that they may have pushed it up to 
a third—or $25 billion. This year the United States and the 
United Kingdom plan to spend about $70 billion. 

“But the Russians have one great advantage that does not 
show up in figures compared on a simple per annum basis. 
That advantage is time—the postwar time that they used and 
that we wasted. They have been spending $25 billion a year 
steadily ever since V-E day. 

“The comparison, then, requires an algebraic equation of 
the kind familiar to every school child. If R sets off in an 
automobile in the summer of 1945 and drives steadily at 25 
miles an hour, while A and B do not set off until the summer 
of 1950, but then drives for one year at 35 miles an hour and 
thereafter at 70 miles an hour, when will they overtake R? 
The answer is just about the end of 1953. Though the figures 
are approximate, the answer, in my judgment, is just about 
right. 

“Winston Churchill once said that in armament produc- 
tion the story was always the same: In the first year you get 
nothing, and in the second only a trickle, but in the third 
year you get a flood. The third year for the free nations will 
be 1953. 

“But if we get through to the end of 1953 u ithout a 
world war (and if everything is produced on schedule) then 
we shall have caught up. What then? Are we to go racing on 


at 70 m.p.h.?” 


Mr. Crowther concludes that it would be wasteful to con- 
tinue to build up production after the end of 1953. And 
there are increasing signs that both military and political 
planners are likely to think in these terms. 

For any controller whose company depends substantially 
oh government orders, or is otherwise tied closely to the de- 
fense program, here is a word of caution and a bit of philoso- 
phy. It might be more useful than the usual type of economic 
forecasting on which we are compelled to rely. 


Introducing “Parties at Interest’ to Each Other 


Are you starting to plan your company’s report? Almost 
all corporate reports today are written with several audiences 
in mind. They are beamed not solely at stockholders but also 
at employes, customers and suppliers; on the theory that all 
four groups are parties at interest in the affairs and future 
welfare of the company. 

Only recently have we seen a tendency through the me- 
dium of the corporate report to introduce to each other these 
four parties at interest. One recent outstanding example is a 
supplement to the corporate report giving pictures: first, of a 
group of typical stockholders; then, selected keymen in the 
management; then in turn, selected workers, suppliers, and 
customers. It is a fascinating human document and one that 
should go far toward building good will for the company. 

WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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Standard FEDERAL TAX REPORTS 


For the man whose responsibilities de- 
mand that he have everything concerning 
federal taxes affecting business and in- 
dividual taxpayers, CCH’'s widely used 
STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS are 
especially designed. Week in and week 
out, the STANDARD's informative issues 
rush to subscribers complete details on 
every new twist and turn of pertinent fed- 
eral tax law, as it breaks. These bring not 
digests, not summaries, but authoritative 
full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, 
court decisions, forms, and related facts 
and information—all fully explained and 
tied into the over-all tax picture with help- 
ful, understandable editorial comments. 
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Current subscription plan includes 7 
loose leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” “Com- 
pilation Volumes," and companion Internal 
Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS 


Epitep and produced particularly for Tax Men who must keep abreast of unfold- 
ing developments concerning the federal income taxes of the average taxpayer, 
the ordinary corporation or individual. The swift, weekly issues of CCH's FEDERAL 
TAX GUIDE REPORTS provide quick access to essential facts and information 
relating to everything new in this field—changes in statutes, amendments, regu- 
lations, decisions, rulings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the like. 


ae — Everything is designed to facilitate tax work. Subscription includes two loose 
leaf “Compilation Volumes” replete with pertinent law texts; regulations; rulings; 
decisions; helpful explanations, examples, charts, tables, check lists. 


INTERSTATE SALES TAX REPORTS 


THOSE concerned with the perplexing problems arising under the sales and use taxes 
of the various states as they affect interstate business find CCH's INTERSTATE SALES 
TAX REPORTS an indispensable aid and guide. Coverage includes the basic statutes, 
all pertinent rulings, regulations, court decisions, interpretations, reports, instructions, 
and the like, for all states imposing sales and use taxes. 


Fast, regular releases keep subscribers continuingly informed on every significant 
change in this field. Subscription includes one encyclopedic “Compilation Volume” which 
presents the complete current picture of interstate sales and use taxes—right up to 
\\ the minute. 


Write for Complete Details on These or Allied Fields of Interest 
COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, .INC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


S22 FirtH Ave 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 1329 E Srreer. N. W. 
New YorK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 























CORP. TAX LOSS 


Large jewelry factory in jewelry 
area of N.E. for sale. Subject to 
2-year tax losses. 

Z...... Times 











ARE YOUR TAXES OVER 
70% OF PROFITS? 


Large manufacturer desires to 
purchase company earning at 
least $1,000,000. before taxes, 
with unfavorable excess profits 
tax base. 











Who Wants a Tax Loss? 


Robert S. Holzman 


a= ADVERTISEMENTS such as those 
reproduced here have caused many a 
businessman to blink his eyes in surprise. 
Who wants a loss?—who would pay 
good money for it ? And even the business- 
man who is more sophisticated taxwise 
may wonder about these advertisements ; 
he thought that the law had been changed 
some years ago to prevent dealings in tax 
losses. But these advertisements are all 
from recent issues of the New York Times. 

Ten years ago, there was a recognized 
market in tax losses and related by-prod- 
ucts. This was frowned upon by Congress ; 
and the Ways and Means Committee Re- 
port that accompanied the Revenue Bill of 
1943 declared: 


“There has come to the attention of your 
committee a practice on the part of some 
corporations with large excess profits of 
purchasing corporations with current, past, 
or prospective losses, deficits, or large cur- 
rent or unused excess profits credits for the 


purpose of reducing excess profits and in- 
come taxes. . . . This [new} section is de 
signed to put an end promptly to any mar- 
ket for, or dealings in, interests in corpora- 
tions or property which have as their ob- 
jective the reduction through artifice of the 
income or excess profits tax liability.” 


The tax laws provide that operating 
losses of corporations may be carried back 
to earlier years according to a prescribed 
time-table, or the losses may be carried for- 
ward to specified subsequent years. The 
same principle applies to an unused ex- 
cess profits credit: that is, a credit that a 
company is not able to use currently be 
cause its earnings are not in excess of its 
credit. 

Thus a corporation with substantial 
profits could purchase a company that has 
sustained a loss, and the purchaser could 
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with Large Loss 
Carry-Over and 
Tax Base, Seeks 
Profitable Company 


Principals Only 
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carry forward the acquired company’s loss 
to reduce its (the buyer’s) taxable income. 

Or a corporation with goodly profits but 
a small excess profits credit could acquire 
a company with an unused excess profits 
credit, so that this unused credit could be 
carried back or forward to the purchaser's 
excess profits tax return. 

Who wants a loss? Anybody with a 
taxable profit that could be reduced by the 
carry back or carry forward of some other 
cOrporation’s loss. 

Accordingly, the Revenue Act of 1943 
set out to plug this loophole, on the theory 
that a taxpayer may derive an advantage 
from //s loss but not from somebody else's. 
One should not be able to profit from buy- 
ing a loss, according to the rationale of 
this new law. The Internal Revenue Code 
was given a new section, numbered 129, 
which sought to effectuate this policy. 
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It is now provided that if any person 
acquires control of a corporation, or if any 


corporation acquire 5 prope rty of an uncon- 
trolled corporation (a subsidiary would be 
a controlled corporation), and the prin- 
cipal purpose for which the acquisition was 
made is evasion of Federal taxes, then the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
disallow to the acquirer any deduction, 
credit, or other allowance that otherwise 
would have resulted from the transaction. 
This law was specifically made applicable 
to any acquisition on or after October 8, 
1940, which was the date of passage of the 
World War II excess profits tax law. 

The practical effect of this legislation 
is that the Commissioner may say to a cor- 
poration that had acquired a company with 
a loss or with an unused excess profits 
credit, “Why did you acquire that com- 
pany? 

If no sound business purpose can be 
given (that is, a reason other than the sav- 
ing of taxes), the Commissioner may say 
to the purchaser: “I can’t stop you from 
acquiring any company you choose, even 
if it is a debt-ridden, perpetually insolvent 
outfit with no property and no prospects. 
But I can prevent you from using that mis- 
erable old company’s losses or unused ex- 
cess profits credits.’ In theory, that put an 
end to the market for moribund com- 
panies. 

Then how about these recent advertise- 
ments? The answer seems to be twofold: 
confidence on the part of the acquiring 
corporation s executives that they can beat 
the express language of the law or reliance 
upon a variation of this situation that has 
not occurred to ¢ ongress as yet. 

As to the purchaser's radiant confidence, 
there is some basis for it. The law has been 
in effect for eight years but the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has yet to win 
a case under it. He has tried to apply his 
new weapon to a variety of situations, but 
his batting average is .000. Furthermore, 
according to the Regulations, 


“The principal purpose actuating the ac- 
quisition must have been to secure the bene- 
fit which such person or persons would not 


otherwise enjoy.” 


If the acquired company’s field of en- 
deavor (when it had one) is in the same 
line as the acquiring corporation's, or in 
one that is related in some manner, it 
could be argued that although some tax 
advantages happened to result from the 
transaction, the principal actuating force 
was the desire to get a company that could 
be integrated into the acquirer's own op- 
eration. Thus some of these advertise- 
ments read: “electronics corporation” or 
“building, building materials’ or ‘‘jew- 
elry.”” 

Other corporation executives think that 
they or their counsel can explain anything 
in a convincing manner, that they can spell 
a sound business purpose out of anything 
that they choose to do. Is that overcom- 
placency ? The executives will point to that 
.000 batting average of the Commissioner. 
But batting average or not, the law still 
stands on the books and the Commissioner 
is still striving to enforce it. 

Yet Congress can’t think of everything 
For instance, how would this situation 
work in reverse ? 

Suppose that a corporation w ith a loss or 
with an unused excess profits credit decides 
not to be acquired by a successful corpora- 
tion in the familiar pattern (which the 
law says cannot be done with tax impu- 
nity), but to acquire the profitable com- 
pany instead. L Corporation, with a $100,- 
000 operating loss and a $175,000 unused 
excess profits credit, purchases P Corpora- 
tion, which has substantial profits but a 
small excess profits credit. L Corporation 
may merge with P Corporation, L being 
the surviving or continuing company. L 
operates the business that P has made suc- 
cessful, and L’s former losses and unused 
excess profits credits are used to reduce 
the taxes of the business that was P’s. Is 
that possible ? The tenor of many newspa- 
per advertisements indicates that there are 
those who believe it zs possible. 

Examination of the legislative history 
of this law indicates that Congress in- 
tended to end the tax benefits accruing 
from the acquisition of a corporation; a 
Senate Finance Committee Report dated 
December 22, 1943 declared that the new 
law should apply where 


ROBERT S. HOLZMAN, tax consultant and lecturer, is a 
member of the faculty of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York University and past president 
of the Federal Tax Forum, Inc. He is author of many tax 
books and 85 of his articles have appeared in TAXES— 
the Tax Magazine, the Journal of Accountancy, Tax Law 
Review, the Legal Intelligencer, the Journal of Marketing, 
and the New York Times Sunday Magazine Section. He has 
also contributed to THE CONTROLLER, his last article, writ- 
ten jointly with J. K. Lasser, appearing in the July 1948 issue. 
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“the principal purpose for which such 
acquisition was made is evasion or avoid- 
ance of Federal income and excess-profits 
tax by securing the benefit of a deduction, 
credit, or other allowance, which such per- 
son would not otherwise enjoy. .. .” 


If the acquiring or continuing corpora- 
tion already had the benefit of the deduc- 
tion, credit, or other allowance, the acqui- 
sition would not fall within the language 
quoted. The statute itself refers to this 
same principle of securing the benefit of 
a deduction, credit, or other allowance 
which such person or corporation would 
not otherwise enjoy. If the acquiring cor- 
poration does have the benefit of the de- 
duction, credit, or other allowance, the 
language of the statute does not cover this 
situation. 

The examples of acquisitions to which 
this law applies, as given in the Commis- 
sioner's regulations, all refer to acquisi- 
tions of companies with deficits or with 
unused losses, or to split-ups of functions. 

In Alprosa Watch Corporation, 11 TC 
240 (1948), the Court observed that the 
questioned deductions and credits were 
those of the acquired rather than the ac- 
quiring corporation and hence this section 
of the law seemed to be inapplicable. 
That section,” it was stated, “would seem 
to prohibit the use of a deduction, credit, 
or allowance only by the acquiring person 
or corporation and not their use by the cor- 
poration whose control was acquired.” 

In Commodores Point Terminal Cor- 

poration, 11 TC 411 (1948), the Court re- 
ferred to changes made by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in what was to become 
the present law and declared: ‘This quali- 
fication limited the applicability of the 
section to those cases where the deduction, 
credit, or allowance resulted from, or was 
attributable to, the acquired control. . . 
This section condemns tax avoidance only 
where there is acquisition of control .. . 
the acquiring person thereby securing the 
benefit of a deduction, credit, or allow- 
ance. ; 
Are corporation executives justified in 
arriving at such a conclusion? Many such 
persons feel that, in the absence of a con- 
trary law, they are doing nothing which 
the statute prohibits. In the market for defi- 
cit companies, the prevailing quotation is 
10°: that is, a $100,000 net loss carry 
forward is quoted at $10,000. Whena defi- 
cit company is bargaining for a profitable 
enterprise, the customary rules of pricing 
would apply; perhaps the buyer would be 
willing to pay even more than a standard 
valuation because he expects to benefit 
more by means of his tax saving in the uti- 
lization of an otherwise-wasted loss or un- 
used credit. But the acquiring corporation 
needs more than mere cash to make such 
a deal; it also requires a considerable 
amount of that precious commodity known 
as optimism. 





A Timely Report on 


Electronic Computers and Allied Equipment 


The article which follows is extracted from A Report on 
New Recording Means and Computing Devices” prepared 
for distribution to the Society of Actuaries. The author of 
the report is M. E. Davis, vice president and actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, and 
chairman of the Society of Actuaries’ committee studying 


this subject. 


+ pe VERY RAPID DEVELOPMENT in the 
field of electronic computers during the 
past few years is not so much the result of 
newly discovered phenomena as it is the 
development of useful techniques for 
bringing together and usefully employing 
certain principles which have been known 
for years. These include the binary number 
system, the vacuum tube flip-flop circuits, 
magnetic recording and conditional pro- 
gramming. 


BINARY NUMBER SYSTEM 


The binary number system has been 
known for centuries. It is a system which is 
based on the value of 2 in various digit po- 
sitions instead of the value of 10 in our 
common decimal system. In the binary sys- 
tem only 1’s and 0's are used to designate a 
number. The value of a binary number is 
determined by reading the number from 
right to left, for example: a 1 in zero posi- 
tion (units position of the decimal sys- 
tem) has a value of 1 (2°); a 1 in the 
next or first position to the left has a value 
of 2 (21), or twice that in the preceding 
position; 1 in the next position to the left 
has a value of 4 (27), twice the value of 
the preceding position, and so on to in- 
finity. Thus the binary number 111 has a 
decimal value of 7, the sum of the values 
of each position which from right to left 
are 1, 2 and 4 respectively. The binary 
number 100 has a decimal value of 4 as 1 
in the third position has a value of 4, and 
the zeros designate no value in the other 
positions. 1000 binary equals 8 in the deci- 
mal system. 1010 equals 10. Thus it is ob- 
vious that the value of any number can be 
designated by the presence or absence of 1 
in various positions. 

While binary notation permits a num- 
ber to be designated by only two charac- 
ters, 0 and 1, many more positions are re- 
quired. The number 150, for example, in 
binary characters requires eight positions 
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(10010110); similarly, numbers over 
1,000,000 require upwards of 20 positions 
in binary notation. Furthermore, the con- 
version from decimal to binary or binary 
to decimal is a difficult operation. As a 
means of feeding information into a ma- 
chine which calculates from binary num- 
bers, a system is used which codes each 
decimal digit in terms of binary characters, 
four binary characters to each decimal 
digit. For example, the number 150 would 
be designated as (0001) (0101) (0000). 
The computer internally converts from 
this binary coded decimal form to pure 
binary for its arithmetic operations and 
then reconverts its answers to the binary 
coded decimal form for reading out. An 
extension of this coding system to six 
binary characters provides 64 codes which 
are sufficient to accommodate the letters of 
the alphabet as well as the numbers 0 to 9. 


VACUUM TUBE FLIP-FLOP CIRCUITS 


In the middle 1930's an English actuary 
(Mr. E. William Phillips, F.I.A.) pro- 
posed the use of the binary number system 
in connection with mechanical calculators 
to simplify the workings of such machines. 
He contended that simpler machines could 
be built on this basis because the revolving 
adding wheels would only have to indicate 
1 or O in any position with a — carry- 
over to the next position when binary #1 
was added to binary #1 in any position. He 
contended that multiplication would be 
much simpler because it would be reduced 
to accumulating the multiplicand once in 
the respective position of the binary 1's of 
the multiplier. Conversely, division would 
be effected by successive subtraction. 

It followed that electrical relays were 
conceived to replace the revolving adding 
wheels. A relay in a position would indi- 
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cate a binary 1 or 0 by its on or off condi- 
tion. As an electrical pulse was imposed 
on a relay registering binary 1 it would 
close and lock a set of contacts. These con- 
tacts closed the circuit to the next relay and 
when a succeeding pulse was imposed, 
adding binary 1, the second relay became 
energized indicating the carry over of 
binary 1 to the second position. The same 
pulse released the lock on the first relay, 
leaving it in an off position indicating 
binary 0. A series of such relays so con- 
nected formed an accumulator or counter. 
Several sets of such relay counters, to- 
gether with other circuitry, formed the 
basis for the first relay computers. 

The common vacuum tube was invented 
in 1906. It consisted of filament, grid, and 
plate enclosed in a glass bulb, each with 
outside electrical connections. When elec- 
tric current was passed through the fila- 
ment it became heated to incandescence 
and emitted a shower of electrons which 
would flow to the plate if the plate and the 
grid located between the two possess 
proper electrical charges. This flow of elec- 
trons to the plate had the same effect as 
closing an electrical switch in a circuit con- 
nected around the filament and plate. If 
the grid possesses a sufficiently strong 
negative charge, current would not pass 
between the filament and plate. The grid 
thus served as a valve which would turn 
the circuit on or off between the filament 
and plate. 

In 1919 it was discovered that two such 
tubes, arranged so that the plate of one was 
connected to the grid of the other and vice 
versa, performed in a peculiar manner. 
When a proper charge was induced on the 
grid of the first tube, current would flow 
between the filament and plate of the first 
tube but no current would flow between 
these elements of the second tube. Each 
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successive charge caused the current to 
flow in alternate tubes and it was found 
that this function could be made to occur 
several million times per second. This cir- 
cuit was dubbed the flip-flop circuit and, 
while it was an interesting experiment, 
little practical use could then be found 
for it. 

Twenty years later in 1939, when relay 
computers were being experimented with, 
someone conceived the idea of using the 
flip-flop circuit to record binary numbers. 
Because the flip-flop would actuate in less 
than a millionth of a second, numbers 
could be dealt with at speeds undreamed 
of for relays and other methods. Thus, the 
flip-flop has become the basis for the arith- 
metic units of the high-speed computers. 
Accumulators to accommodate any size 
number can be assembled using a flip-flop 
circuit to designate each respective posi- 
tion of the binary number 


MAGNETIC RECORDING 


Magnetic recording was first performed 
in 1898 but was not put to practical use 
until recently. During World War II it 
was used extensively to record sound and 
has come into wide use in broadcasting 
and other recording both on wire and tape. 
It is now being widely considered for use 
in connection with computers both as an 
input and output medium on magnetic 
tape. It is being used on drums to provide 
an internal memory where data from the 
computer may be stored temporarily for 
subsequent use or until it is recorded per- 
manently on the output medium. 

Unlike magnetic sound recording, 
which is continuous, computer recording ts 
a series of magnetic spots or ‘pips’ im- 
posed at fixed intervals along a length of 
tape or on the periphery of a drum. Each 
spot is like a miniature magnet and desig- 
nates the presence or absence of a binary 
digit depending on its polarity; North- 
South polarity designates binary 1, while 
South-North polarity designates zero. On 
one type of magnetic tape, recordings are 
made in six parallel channels of pips run- 
ning lengthwise on the tape. As the tape 
advances pips can be recorded simultane- 
ously in all six channels thus permitting 


the recording of 64 binary codes across the 
tape. This is sufficient to record any deci- 
mal digit from 0 to 9 as well as the letters 
of the alphabet. The pips are spaced as 
close as 100 to the inch, so that 100 deci- 
mal digits or alphabetic characters can be 
coded on one inch of six-channel tape. 

When tape is used as an input or output 
medium, it can be fed at the rate of about 
100 inches per second and it can be read or 
recorded upon at this speed. Thus it is pos- 
sible to read or record or change 10,000 
decimal digits or alphabetical characters 
per second on one tape. Some of the com- 
puters read or record upon several tapes 
simultaneously. One contemplates han- 
dling 32 tapes at one time. 

Reading and recording on drums is per- 
formed while the drum is revolving at 
high speed. In a typical case channels 
might be spaced about 8 to the inch along 
the drum surface parallel to the axis, with 
pips spaced in each channel at from 50 to 
100 per inch around the periphery. A con- 
servatively designed drum 4.3 inches in 
diameter and 10 inches long will store 
about 61,500 binary digits; a drum 34 
inches in diameter and 33 inches long will 
store about 2,000,000 binary digits. 


CONDITIONAL PROGRAMMING 

Most machinery consists of a series of 
component parts so interconnected and re- 
lated that the assembly can apply a whole 
series of Operations or movements in chain 
sequence, one operation leading to the 
next one. The effect is that as a result of an 
initiating action made by an operator a 
whole cycle of steps is set in motion which 
automatically leads to the fixed result. Such 
machinery frequently is automatic in the 
sense that the entire cycle can be repeated 
upon the automatic movement through the 
machine of a whole new series of starting 
stimuli, such as a new blank paper moving 
into position on an automatic printing 
press or another card moving into the read- 
ing station in a punched card machine. 
Most office machinery commonly used can 
be said to employ a fixed or invariable cycle 
of steps. 

The sequence of steps has been thought 
of as the program in business machines. In 


MIDGET BRAIN FOR GIANT JOBS 

A midget-sized electronic brain, measuring six feet by ten 
feet and labeled the Elecom 100 is now available to answer 
such practical corporate problems as the over-all wage bill, 
taxes, etc. The machine, offered by the Electronic Computer 
Corporation of Brooklyn, is reported capable of “‘remember- 
ing’’ 102,400 combinations of nine decimal digits each. The 
Elecom is run from a panel on an office desk with the answers 
recorded on an electric typewriter. 


$62,500 and it’s yours. 
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recent years, fixed program office machines 
have been giving way to conditional pro- 
gram machines. This resulted from the 
recognition that the facility to add or sub- 
tract introduces the facility to compare for 
equals, greater than or less than, and also 
the ability for applying a particular next 
step if the result of the comparison were 
positive and a different next step if the re- 
sult were negative. It can readily be seen, 
therefore, that instead of having each 
movement or operation in the cycle of 
events wenn at the beginning of the 
cycle, it can be determined during the cycle 
based upon conditions which arise at the 
end of any steps within the cycle. This in- 
troduced a very important degree of flexi- 
bility into computers by permitting pro- 
grams which, at certain points, could auto- 
matically bring into operation sub-pro- 
grams designed to accommodate varying 
conditions. The effect has been to intro- 
duce programming methods which, theo- 
retically at least, can accommodate almost 
any clerical process. 


COMPUTER ASSEMBLY 


Most computers are composed of the 
following components: 
Input Units 
Control Unit 
Arithmetic Unit 
Memory or Storage Unit 
Output Units 


To more clearly visualize how a com- 
puter operates, a brief description of the 
functions of the major components fol- 
lows: 


Input 

All operating data the computer will 
need to complete a sequence of operations 
must be fed in through the input unit. 
These include the basic data, the instruc- 
tions to the machine, and any tables to 
which reference must be made in the 
course of the operation. Tabular data may 
be fed into the machine in either one of 
two ways: (a) in advance and stored in 
the memory or storage unit of the machine 
where it will be looked up as needed or 
(b) one value at a time as needed. The 
first of these two methods permits of faster 
operation but requires, of course, greater 
capacity in the memory or storage unit. 
Some operations may involve both types of 
table look-up. 

The input to the machine may be accom- 
plished by means of punched cards, 
punched tape, microfilm, or magnetic tape. 
Most of the newer computers use magnetic 
tape because of its greater speed. 

When magnetic tape input is used the 
data to be fed in must be coded. If the con- 
version is from a written record, the data 
are coded and recorded on the magnetic 
tape by means of a keyboard similar to a 
typewriter and the accuracy of the record- 
ing is generally verified in a similar way. 
Where the data are already recorded in 





CHARACTERISTICS OF CERTAIN ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 





NAME OF COMPUTER 


INPUT AND OUTPUT UNITS 


STORAGE UNIT 





Type 


Speed, 
Words 
Per Second] 


Type 


Capa- 
city, 
Words 





. BINAC - Binary Automatic Computer 


Magnetic Tape 


1000 


Mercury Tank 


512 





. CALDIC - University of California 
Computer 


Punched Paper Tape 


33 


Magnetic Drum 





. EDVAC - Electronic Discrete 
Variable Automatic Computer 


Punched Paper Tape 


Mercury Tank 





ENIAC - Electronic Numerical 
Integrator and Computer 


Card Feed 

Card Punch 

Manual Dials 

Wiring (Instruc- 
tions) 


Electron Tube 





-R.A. - 1101 - Engineering 
Research Assoc. 


Punched Paper Tape 


Magnetic Drum 





-E. - General Electric 
(Syracuse) Computer 


Magnetic Tape 


Magnetic Drum 





-B.M. #604 Calculator 


Punched Cards 
Wiring (Instruc- 
tions) 


Electron Tube 





-B.M. - C.P.E.C. - Card Pro- 
grammed Electronic Calculator 


Card Feed 


Card Punch 


Mechanical 
Devices 
Electron Tubes 





-B.M. - S.S.E.C. - Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator 





Card Feeds 

Card Punch 

Paper Tape 

Wiring (Instruc- 
tions) 


Paper Tape 
Relays 
Electron Tubes 





-B.M. - Defense Computer 


Card Reader 
Card Punch 
Printer 
Magnetic Tape 


Magnetic Drum 


Electrostatic 





. Mark III - Harvard Computation 
Laboratory Mark III Computer 


Magnetic Tape 
Readers 

Magnetic Tape 
Recorders 


Magnetic Drum 





. MANIAC - Institute for Advanced 
Study Computer and also 

- ORDVAC - University of Illinois 
Computer 


Punched Paper 
Magnetic Wire 


Electrostatic 
(Williams 
Tube) 





- Raytheon Computer 


Magnetic Tape 


Mercury Tank 





. 8.B.A.C. - National Bureau of 
Standards Eastern Automatic 
Computer 


Punched Paper 
Magnetic Wire 


Mercury Tank 
Electrostatic 





. &.W.A.C. - National Bureau of 
Standards Western Automatic 
Computer 


Punched Paper 
Magnetic Tape 


Magnetic Drum 
Electrostatic 





UNIVAC - Universal Automatic 
Computer 


Magnetic Tape 


Mercury Tank 





. Whirlwind - M.I.T. Computer 


Photographic Film 








Electrostatic 

















Note: The speed with which information can 
be manipulated within the machine varies con- 
siderably by type of machine. Avithmetical op- 
erations performed in the computing units are 
at electronic speeds ranging from .005 to 4 mil- 
liseconds for an addition and from .1 to 20 
milliseconds for the average multiplication. The 
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speed of transfers within the machine is gov- 
erned, in general, by the speed at which the 
storage unit can receive and yield information 
and this ranges from .005 to 3000 milliseconds 
per transfer, depending on the type of device 
employed. 


*In general, computers are designed to 
handle units of information, called words. Most 
operations, such as receiving, transferring, addi- 
tion, etc. are performed on whole words, not on 
parts of a word. The size of the unit word i 
measured in digits, either binary or decimal de 
pending on the machine 
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punched card form, the coding and record- 
ing on the tape can be done automatically 
by means of a device which has been de- 
veloped for this purpose 

The tapes when ready for use are on 
reels carrying 1000 or more feet of tape. 
In operation, the tapes pass under reading 
heads (one for each recording channel on 
the tape) which read the coded data. 
These data are transferred to either the 
memory unit or the arithmetic unit, de- 
pending upon the particular computer. 

The input tape feeds and the reading 
heads are controlled by the control unit; 
the tapes will start, stop, or reverse as di- 
rected by the program. 


Control Unit 

This unit controls the functions of all 
other units. It consists of enough storage 
as described under “Memory Unit’ to 
hold an order while it is being carried out, 
and of switching circuits to actuate the 
other units to carry out the order. It directs 


the proper input or storage locations to 
send their data to the arithmetic unit, 
causes the arithmetic unit to perform the 
desired operation, and directs the result to 
the desired storage location or output re- 
corder or printer. 


Arithmetic Unit 

This unit performs the mathematical 
computations. It usually consists of three 
electronic counters or registers each com- 
posed of a series of flip-flop circuits. These 
are customarily designated as the X, Q and 
accumulator registers. They function in a 
fashion similar to the three registers on a 
desk calculator. In performing multiplica- 
tion, the multiplicand is entered in the X 
register, and the multiplier is entered in 
the Q register. By successively adding the 
multiplicand the exact number of times in- 
dicated by the multiplier the product is 
accumulated in the accumulator. 

In dividing, the dividend is entered in 
the accumulator register, the divisor is en- 


ELECTRONICS, TOO, HAS LIMITATIONS 


“The successful operation of an electric computer depends 
on a design which provides for all procedures and all alterna- 
tives. We must remember that it has no imagination, no com- 
mon sense. If a computer could jump, it might easily hurdle 
a skyscraper, only to balk at a toadstool—unless it had expli- 
cit instructions for both. So you cannot say, as you would to 
a human being, ‘Look—here’s the general idea. Here are a 
few concrete examples. Now, use your own judgment.’ The 
electronic computer has no judgment. The first variation 
from instructions, however p:cayune, will throw it off. 

‘Now, inherent in all business is the necessity for random 
access. Customers will not line up in alphabetical order. 
Their preferences, their buying habits, their paying habits, 
can never be regimented or completely foreseen. There is a 
familiar ring about the woman who wants an itemization of 
a three months’ old bill—or perhaps it was four months old 

and she isn’t sure whether it was in her name or her hus- 
band’s; and on second thought, she couldn't quite remem- 
ber at which of two addresses she had received it. 

“Hundreds of gnat-sized annoyances such as this form 
part of the daily routine of any business. They cannot be 
fully anticipated. They require only two things, really: a 
little imagination, plus a little common sense. 

“We might as well face it. This phase of business opera- 
tion is simply not one of those which lends itself to machine 
application. I do not say that a machine cannot be made to 
do so, say 90% of it. It can. But only under highly specialized 
conditions would it be able to supersede human effort com- 
pletely.” 


JOHN S. COLEMAN, president, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
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tered in the X register, and by successive 
subtraction of the quantity in the X regis- 
ter the quotient is recorded in the Q regis- 
ter. 

In adding or subtracting the addend or 
subtrahend is entered in the X register 
and added to or subtracted from the quan- 
tity in the accumulator register. 

Because each flip-flop can be actuated in 
less than a millionth of a second, many 
thousand computations of large digit num- 
bers can be completed within a second. 
After each computation is completed the 
result is transferred to the memory for 
storage when subsequent calculations are 
required or direct to the output unit for 
recording if the result is final. 

Some computers contain duplicate arith- 
metic units and the computations are per- 
formed simultaneously in each. The final 
results in each are compared before trans- 
fer. Other computers employ a special 
form of checking which does not duplicate 
each operation. Although this is not a 
100% check, the probability of an error 
being undetected is extremely small. 


Memory Unit 


The memory unit is used to store the 
coded operating instructions which com- 
prise the computation routines. It is also 
used to store partially completed results as 
well as detail data. During a computation 
routine, data may be transferred to and 
from the memory many times before an 
operation is completed. 

There are four general types of memory 
units used for internal storage in com- 
puters: 


. Magnetic drums described previously are 
probably the most reliable form of storage 
as they do not depend on the power supply 
to retain their recordings. Any data recorded 
upon them remain permanently until 
changed. The machine can be shut down and 
when operations are resumed the recorded 
data are available for use. Although this type 
is the most reliable and has the greatest ca- 
pacity it has the disadvantage of being slow- 
est in operation because the speed with which 
data can be transferred is governed by the 
speed at which the drum revolves, which is 
considerably slower than the electronic 
speeds possible with other devices. 

. Static Magnetic units permit permanent 
recording similar to the magnetic drum but 
are independent of mechanical devices. They 
are much faster than the magnetic drum, but 
have the disadvantage of requiring consider- 
able space to store large volumes of data. 
Each device measures about 134” x 134” x 

14”, and only one binary digit can be re- 

recorded in each element. Thus merely to 
store a ten-digit binary number (decimal 
numbers 512 to 1023) would require a space 
134,” square by 5” long. 

. Mercury Delay Lines are used in many 
computers for temporary storage of data. In 
this device information is stored in the form 
of a train of acoustical pulses which is kept 
circulating through mercury until needed. In 
one of its several different forms the delay 
line consists of a glass tube, 24” long and 
14,” in diameter, filled with mercury. At each 
end of the tube is a quartz crystal electrically 
connected. Electrical pulses, reaching the 
crystal at one end are converted to acoustical 
pulses in the mercury and these pulses travel 





toward the opposite end of the tube at re- 
duced speed. When they strike the crystal at 
the other end they are converted again to 
electrical pulses and are passed through am- 
plifying circuits, and re-induced at the initial 
end of the tube. This process is repeated in- 
definitely. The train of pulses is divided into 
a number of “words” (i.e. units of informa- 
tion) of a fixed length and these words con- 
tinue to circulate on this “merry-go-round” 
until such time as required. When needed, 
one or more of the words can be read from 
the delay line and recorded in the registers of 
of the arithmetic unit. 

Recordings in this type of storage are not 
permanent and can only be retained as long 
as the power supply is continuous. They are, 
however, very accutate and dependable as 
as long as current is available. 

Electrostatic tube storage is another form 
of electrical storage; it uses a modified form 
of the cathode ray tube which is in common 
use as the television picture tube. Informa- 
tion is stored in the form of a charge on a 
particular area of a plate within a_ tube. 
Access to the individual storage area con- 
taining the charge is obtained in either one 
of the two ways: 

. By directing an electron beam to the par- 

ticular area by two sets of deflection 
plates, one set changing the direction of 
the beam horizontally and the other 
changing it vertically, as in the television 
picture tube. 
By emitting a shower of electron beams 
in all directions and depending on a 
screen to allow these rays to reach only 
the particular area desired. The screen 
consists of two sets of bars at right angles 
to each other and with an opening, or 
“window,” corresponding to each storage 
area. The electrons can pass through a 
window only when the proper voltage is 
applied to the four bars framing it. 


This form of storage also depends on cur- 
rent supply to retain the recorded data; as a 
matter of fact, the charges stored on the 
plate tend to leak away so rapidly that spe- 
cial circuits are provided for routinely read- 
ing and re-storing the information. These cir- 
cuits are, of course, in addition to those pro- 
vided for reading selected areas under direc- 
tion of the control unit. 


Output Unit 


The output unit, as directed by the con- 
trol unit, records the data processed by the 
computer. Such recording may be made di- 
rectly by automatic writing machines or 
may be made on magnetic tape, film, 
punched tape or cards for subsequent con- 
version to visual form by high speed writ- 
ing devices. In many instances, multiple 
output devices are required. This depends 
upon the rate of output of the computer 
and the recording medium used. Electric 
typewriters or punched tape can only re- 
cord output at the rate of about 600 char- 
acters per minute. In one second 10,000 
characters can be recorded on magnetic 
tape. 

A schedule which supplies some details 
on 18 different digital electronic com- 
puters is included in this article. This 
schedule should be regarded as furnishing 
merely an indication of the speeds, com- 
ponents and capacities; it cannot be con- 
sidered as an adequate, or even partially 
adequate, basis for comparing the various 
machines listed. Determination of the po- 
tential of any of these computers on insur- 
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. . . . . . . . a 7 
ance work involves many complex consid- 
erations which have not as yet been suffi- 
ciently assessed. 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT IN OPERATION 


Up to this point we have considered 
only equipment which can be classified 
as digital electronic sequence computers. 
There are, however, a number of other de- 
vices which have -Feen developed to meet 
special requirements of a more limited na- 
ture. They are included here as examples 
of how certain of the features of the elec- 
tronic computers have keen adapted to 
meet specific problems ; furthermore, some 
of these devices may be of value as auxili- 
ary equipment in insurance work. 

An automatic message accounting ma- 
chine is being used by a telephone com- 
pany for billing. This machine records 
each dial call, collates the calls made by 
each subscriber, and prepares a billing list 
for each. 

A high-speed printer has been com- 
pleted which will write about 1000 lines 
per minute, a rate which is about 61, times 
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faster than that of the conventional 
punched card tabulators. This printer is 
being used by one life insurance company 
to prepare premium notices from punched 
cards. This machine could also be actuated 
by either punched tape or magnetic tape. 

Another printer is in course of develop- 
ment which will be actuated by magnetic 
tape and is expected to write about 1000 
characters per second, a rate 100 times 
faster than automatic electric typewriters. 

An electronic tag reader is being used by 
a large retailing house to simplify the 
recordkeeping involved in the sale of 
ladies’ ready-to-wear garments. When a 
garment is sold the specially designed tag 
is detached and sent to a central accounting 
unit. The tag reading machine automati- 
cally reads the holes in the tag and pre- 
pares a standard accounting punch card. 

A photo-electric scanning process is 
now used as a means of duplicating names 
and addresses for magazine mailing pur- 
poses 

A New York bank is using an electronic 
facsimile process for signature verification 
between the bank’s branches. 
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Needed! Hospital Controllers 


Leo E. Steuens 


UST AN BILLION DOLLAR IN- 
M DUSTRY 9000 unaffiliated 
components provide a livelihood for over 
a million employes and spend three and 
three-quarter billions annually lose huge 
sums of money on its day-to-day business 
operation? In relation to our business 
economy, this industry should be rated as 
the nation’s sixth largest. The best known 
and most successful business names in 
America are members of this industry's 
directing boards. 

In spuie of certain similarities, this situ- 
ation 1s not intended to describe a govern- 
ment bureau. \n fact, 1 am writing about 
a group that habitually resists govern- 
ment’s paternalistic attempts at absorption 
and control. [am writing about America’s 
hospitals! 

To be sure, few hospitals are ever built 
or maintained with the idea of making 
money. Yet, in no American enterprise, 
hospitals included, ts it strategic to ignore 
fundamentals which have cost an increas- 
ingly less sympathic American public more 
than $1,343,000,000 in “contributions” 
during the past five years 

In this present-day era of labor-saving, 
cost-reducing business systems, many hos- 
pitals do not maintain adequate cost ac- 
counting systems. Even fewer have a full 
time staff member bearing the title of 

controller.’ As a result, a patient's state- 
ment may include hidden charges based on 
the hospital's last year charity and bad debt 
xperiences. That same statement may ig- 
nore the fact that costs may have risen on 
replacement supplies and equipment actu 
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In this manner, costs for patient care 
rose $278 million or $1.29 per patient day 
during 1951 while hospital incomes from 
all sources increased only $253 million or 
$1.09 per patient day. The resulting $25 
million single year’s loss increase had to 
be added to already monumental “‘operat- 
ing losses.” Yet, many hospitals have come 
to consider this a routine problem covered 
by annual fund-raising drives largely sup- 
ported by nonpatient members of the com- 
munity. 

The experienced controller would apply 
specific language and other procedures to 
such a system. And the fact that the pro- 
fessional controller is truly the missing 
third man in many patient-hospital rela- 
tionships becomes even more apparent 
when a hospital is compared, for example, 
to a first-class hotel. 

While hotels are not hospitals, most 
hospitals offer hotel-type services. And 
even though “I can get a room at the 
Waldorf for that much” is not an unusual 
patient criticism, many hospitals continue 
to include laundry, specially prepared 
room-service meals and other costly serv- 
ices under the heading of “room charges.” 
To compare, the Waldorf would have to 
make available a host of free personal 
services and American Plan accommoda- 
tions at European Plan prices. 

Hospitals, unlike hotels, must purchase 
and maintain technical equipment not used 
daily in caring for a great majority of their 
patient-guests. In many cases, by prevail- 
ing hospital accounting logic, no part of 
the maintenance or replacement costs of 
this necessary diagnostic or life-saving 


LEO E. STEVENS, treasurer and member of the board of 
American Hospital Supply Corporation, Evanston, Illinois, 
has been an active member of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica since 1943. For the last three years he has served 
as a director of the Chicago Control. A decade of serv- 
ice as a financial executive of some of America’s larg- 
est and most active business enterprises preceded Mr. 
Stevens’ current 20 years of experience in the hospital 
field. Today, he can rightfully be a control commentator 
whose opinions in the hospital field can be respected. 
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equipment is included in a patient's state- 
ment of charges. There is no equivalent 
procedure in a hotel, but a similar circum- 
stance might result if the Waldorf discov- 
ered at year’s end that no provision had 
been made to cover maintenance and re- 
placement costs on their heating plant, 
lobby furniture and carpet sweepers. 

The truth of the matter is that it costs 
the Waldorf two-thirds less to stay in 
business than it costs any first-class hospi- 
tal. Even so, operating with hospital sys- 
tem, that famed hostelry would not likely 
be long for this world. Hospital accom- 
modations at Waldorf prices are business 
impossibilities. Good controller counsel 
would make them hospital impossibilities. 

In the San Francisco area, generally con- 
sidered one of the nation’s most costly 
hospitalization areas, a recent survey of 
57 metropolitan hospitals revealed that 
patients paid an average of $1.11 per pa- 
tient hour for around-the-clock hospital 
services. Compare that charge to today’s 
average hourly labor cost, remembering 
that hospitals average 21 employes for 
each patient they accommodate, and op- 
erating losses are already apparent. To this 
loss add the costs of laboratory and other 
technical attentions—not to again mention 
food and laundry—and the results might 
be expected to send even the most self- 
contained business executive to the water 
cooler, pill in hand. 

I have frequently heard that hospitals 
can not be operated like businesses, that 
the professional and technical people who 
run hospitals are necessarily and more 
properly concerned with the institution's 
humanitarian and social obligations. Per- 
haps that’s as it should be. However, in 
my twenty years of experience in the hos- 
pital field, I have found that hospitals, like 
businesses, must hire, fire, buy and sell. I 
have found that hospitals are necessarily 
businesses—big businesses faced each day 
with most of the problems common to big 
businesses. 

Coordinating these two responsibilities, 
and surely such coordination is not an un- 
ethical proposal, is the rightful job of a 
professional controller. This man has too 
long in too many instances been the miss- 
ing hospital staff member necessary for a 
“break-even” operation. And this opera- 
tional void has too long exploited and re- 
strained America’s hospitals. 

Hospitals today use the world’s most ad- 
vanced medical professionals, techniques 
and equipment to discharge their principal 
obligations. Tomorrow they will demand 
the functional assets of as highly devel- 
oped professionals, techniques and equip- 
ment to discharge their practical business 
obligations. Just that soon will unnecessary 
yearly losses, annual fund drives and mass 
public misunderstanding cease to plague 
the nation’s sixth largest industry, a most 
worthy American enterprise. Just that soon 
will the cry be issued, ‘Needed! Hospital 


Controllers.” 





Chuitomatico lly IT TAKES WORK 


OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 
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3RCENTAGE figuring of every kind is “run 

through” on the Friden fully-automatic 
Calculator with fewer operator decisions 
than on any other calculating machine. Per 
cent of increase or decrease is delivered by 
the Friden in a single operation, without 
separate subtraction or adjustment of the 
decimals in answers! 

And this is only one example of Friden 
“figure thinking”. Payroll and invoices... 
inventory and interest... figure probleme 
of engineering and production—these and 
other computations are processed swiftly 
by the Friden. So automatically that no 
special operator training is required. 

Any business becomes more efficient in- 
stantly when Friden takes over the figuring. 
Time-savings pay the cost of the machine! 








ne fhinking Machine 


of American Business 
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A BIG POULTRY FIRM USES FRIDENS wrires L. £. a. SWANSON, ASSISTANT 
TREASURER, C. A. SWANSON & SONS, POULTRY PROCESSORS OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 
“Friden Calculators enable us to quickly determine production costs with mini- 
mum use of employee time. We are using Fridens in our Inventory Control 
Department as well as in our Branch Accounting and Cost Accounting Depart- 
ments. We find the simplicity of Friden operation a distinct advantage.” 


Figure OoYU a Fridow Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden applications to your business. 


Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 











The Place 


J. GF. Bradshau 


AST WINTER the editors of Fortune 

assigned an associate editor to the task 
of preparing an article which would de- 
scribe the workings of management plan- 
ning and control. In spite of the intelli- 
gence and perception of the editor, in spite 
of the wholehearted and sympathetic co- 
operation of controllers, the article which 
appeared in the April 1952 issue of For- 
tune did not succeed in describing manage- 
ment planning and control. Indeed, it left 
many readers asking, “Does this thing 
called management planning and control 
actually exist or is it a fiction in the mind of 
the ambitious controller?” 

In an excess of understatement, the 
author of the article wrote, ‘That the plan- 
ning and control process is painful is indi- 
cated by the fact that even managements 
which are thoroughly sold on it are unwill- 
ing to divulge specifically what their sys- 
tems have accomplished. The suspicion 
that they have accomplished little or noth- 
ing may often be justified; indeed there is 
considerable evidence that many new plan- 
ning and control systems exist only on pa- 
per or in the lip service paid them by top 
management 

Does management planning and control 
exist? Or is it merely the stuff of after- 
dinner speeches ? 

Management planning and control is a 
way of managing a business. Before we can 
say it exists three things must happen: 


1. There must be a real need for a new 
way of managing 
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of the Controller in Managemen 


2. Management must recognize the 
need. 

3. Management must do something 
about it. 

What evidence do we have on each of 
these three counts ? 


FIRST, THE NEED FOR 
A NEW WAY OF MANAGING 

New ways of managing do not arise be- 
cause a management theorist writes a 
book; they arise because the facts of life 
of business change and in order to survive, 
management changes with them. It seems 
to me that there have been two basic 
changes in the facts of business life in re- 
cent years: 

First, profits are no longer the guide 
post for most business decisions. 

Second, in most medium and large com- 
panies the job of president has become too 
big for one man. 

Both of these changes are forcing a new 
way of managing on much of American 
business management. 


PROFITS ARE NO LONGER 
THE GUIDEPOST 

In the small owner-managed business, 
almost every decision is made in the light 
of profit and is quickly appraised by an 
inexorable test of profit. In the larger busi- 
ness this does not seem to be the case. I do 
not mean to say that the large business is 
in any way excused from the necessity of 
making profits in order to stay in business, 
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in order to contribute to our American way 
of life, in order to carry out its social obli- 
gations. All I mean to say is that decisions 
in the larger companies rarely seem to be 
made with profits the guide and the test of 
the decision. 

Who in the large company is motivated 
in his decisions by profit of the company ? 
It does not matter if each member of man- 
agement has sworn allegiance to the profit 
motive; are his day-to-day decisions moti- 
vated, sparked, tested and appraised by the 
sacle of maximum long-run profits for 
the company ? In many cases, the answer to 
this question must be no. 

The objective of the sales manager, for 
instance, may be ever-increasing volume of 
sales. The production manager may aim 
at a 5% scrap loss in the belief that such 
a loss reflects more credit on him than does 
a 15% scrap loss. The accountant’s stand- 
ard may be the number of errors found in 
his reports. Attaining these objectives may 
or may not result in profits for the com- 
pany. 

It seems clear that while the company 
itself is judged by profits, individual deci- 
sions may or may not add to profits. Each 
member of the management group is moti- 
vated by the surroundings of the world he 
lives in—the selling, production or ac- 
counting world. These worlds supply their 
own standards. Decisions taken in accord- 
ance with these varied standards in many 
instances not only do not add to profits but 
effectively insure that a profit will not be 
made. Management left on its own is un- 
balanced management. 

Who then in a company lives in the 
world of profit ? The president of the com- 
pany, by virtue of his lack of attachment to 
a specific function, is at least in a position 
to live in the world of profit. 


THE JOB OF PRESIDENT IS TOO BIG 

This brings me to the second change 
that has occurred in the facts of business 
life—the job of president has grown too 
big for one man. Essentially his job is to 
bring balance to normally unbalanced 
management and gear the parts together 
sO as to produce a company profit. This 
task has become far more than reconciling 
differences of opinion among members of 
the management group. 


(Continued on page 498) 





niPlanning and Control 


John V. van Pelt 3rd 


| how PAPER adopts the basic presumption 
that there is a prima facie case for the 
need of planning and control in the man- 
agement of an enterprise. Most discussions 
of this subject have proved fairly conclu- 
sively that, while the form which the oper- 
ation takes varies from company to com- 
pany, cases in which advance review of 
management plans has been made, the re- 
sultant business decisions have tended to 
avoid otherwise hidden pitfalls. While 
there is no pat answer to the method of 
planning which should be followed, based 
largely on difficulties which he has en- 
countered in contacts with various top 
Management groups, the writer wants to 
suggest a means of providing for coordina- 
tion of the management planning and con- 
trol function. 

The subject of management planning 
and control is not new but it is an area 
that is still being explored. Quite a few 
corporations of large size have undertaken 
programs designed to develop manage- 
ment planning and control to the point 
where it produces the basic pattern of op- 
eration for the corporation, requiring that 
programs of action be thought out in ad- 
vance and controlled throughout their his- 
tory so they may be adjusted when unfore- 
seen circumstances arise. It would be 
difficult to say that we now have available 
all of the tools which will be necessary for 
sound planning and control in the future. 

For this reason it is unnecessary to do any 
crystal-ball gazing as to methods that may 
be developed. Modern business enterprises 
are in a position to do a splendid job with 
the techniques they presently have at hand 
if such tools are soundly utilized. This has 
been seen in the operations of many cor- 
porations. The broad tools we know today, 
such as budgeting techniques and various 
forms of production control must be 
backed up with three basic things. The first 
of these is organization, the second is 
proper staffing and the third is coordina- 
tion. Each of these will be examined 
briefly. 


ORGANIZATION 

As to organization, the corporate or- 
ganization of itself must be so aligned as 
to provide for sound management plan- 
ning and control and within the various 
elements of the business the same princi- 
ple must be carried out. In other words, 
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each integrated unit of the business should 
duplicate the top planning organization. 

The problem of planning and control 
stems from the fact that a foreman, for ex- 
ample, operates a little cell in the produc- 
tion organization. He thinks along his own 
technical lines. As one progresses up the 
ladder of authority in the production de- 
partment, the technical thinking is still 
along the same lines, all closely geared to 
the thought processes of the management 
level closest to the firing line. This re- 
quires the melding of production depart- 
ment objectives into the planned pattern 
of the enterprise. Through the medium of 
the operating budget the technical factors 
of production control and production 
planning are translated from the language 
of the production department into a com 
mon tonguc for the entire business. 


JOHN V. VAN PELT Ill spent approximately ten years 
with Arthur Andersen & Co., the latter part of these years 
as an accounting manager. In 1940 he became the chief 
accounting officer of the Federal Water & Gas Corporation, 
a public utility holding company with nationwide subsid- 
iaries. In 1943 he became a Reserve Officer in the U. S. 
Navy, serving in the Supply Corps; in 1947 accepted the 
position of research assistant to the comptroller of the 
C & O Railroad Company; and in 1948 joined the Kendall 
Company, Walpole, Mass., in the capacity of controller. 
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What has been said of production also 
applies to sales, or any other department. 
The best means of securing this transla- 
tion of a variety of departmental tongues 
is to establish in the top organization chart 
one executive who understands each of 
the languages. 


PROPER STAFFING 

As to staffing, it is quite obvious that un- 
less the proper personnel is supplied noth- 
ing will be obtained from an organiza- 
tional setup that is designed to produce 
sound management planning and control. 
The translation of departmental objectives 
into a common plan, and the ability to de- 
termine that all departmental objectives 
have been considered requires three 
things: 

The first is adequate manpower to study 
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departmental plans and coordinate them 
into an over-all master plan which is rep- 
resented by the operating budget ; 

The second is technically qualified per- 
sonnel that understands in broad terms the 
functional fields of the business such as 
marketing, engineering, accounting, fi- 
nance and economics ; 

And thirdly, since plans must be sub- 
ject to adjustment for changing conditions, 
analysts are essential to point out to man- 
agement failures of actual performance to 
measure up to the planned objectives. 


COORDINATION 

The third point and the one which is 
perhaps the most important and yet the 
most overlooked of the three points which 
have been mentioned is coordination. It is 
the necessity for coordination that, in the 
writer's Opinion, requires separate organ- 
izational treatment of management plan- 
ning and control 

In theory, the president of an organiza- 
tion, or the chief executive, is the man who 
coordinates all of the functions of the busi- 
ness, but the modern president of a large 
enterprise is not going to spend his time 
on the details of planning. To work out 
the necessary details between departments 
or between parts of a department 1s en- 
tirely beyond the scope of a man who has 
risen to chief-executive responsibility ina 
complex modern industry. The factor of 
coordination requires detailed study which 
the chief executive of a corporate group 
cannot economically perform. 

In corporate organization there are a 
great many more different bodies of 
thought, ostensibly working for the ulti- 
mate corporate benefit, presenting conflict- 
ing theories. Let us look at some of these 
ditferent objectives. 








Production wants to run full without 
overtime and be able to maintain such 
schedules steadily over a long period of 
time. 

The Sales Department, however, wishes 
to satisfy every customer demand when- 
ever it may arise; they will try to cut back 
production when markets are poor and ask 
for overtime running to meet peak de- 
mand. 

Procurement wants to relate its buying 
program to current market conditions, 
that is, load up if a tight supply of raw ma- 
terial is in prospect, or buy when prices are 
low. This may create inventory storage and 
financing problems. 

On top of these special interests, we have 
the research people who want to substi- 
tute new and untried products and the f- 
nancial and accounting people who at- 
tempt to veto programs because of tax im- 
pacts or some real or fancied problem 
emanating from formulae showing return 
on capital. 

All of these different factors present a 
tremendous pull and haul on the manage- 
ment planning and control concept. Each 
department has its own plan of operations 
under varying sets of conditions, and in 
many areas they conflict. We must find 
some means of resolving the conflicting 
interests inherent in interdepartmental 
planning. 

To obtain sound management planning 
and control it is essential that some means 
be established whereby a plan is developed 
simultaneously by several departments, 
each department taking into consideration 
its own ideas. At this stage there will be 
some element of interdepartmental con- 
sultation because, for example, a produc- 
tion man cannot develop anything on new 
plant capacity unless he has some general 
idea of the extent to which the sales peo- 














Single men, Charles—who helps them vote?” 
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ple look to future plant requirements. 

Thereafter, all departmental plans re- 
lated to the same project should be re- 
viewed by a common agency within the 
company in order to resolve conflicts and 
to insure the participation in the planning 
of all elements of the business having a 
technical interest therein. It is the writer's 
firm opinion that this reviewing agency 
should have no specifically assigned func- 
tional duties. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TERROR 

At this point I want to inject another 
factor, beyond departmental interests, that 
seriously affects management planning. 
Any plans that are developed should be 
scrutinized carefully to be sure that they 
are not born of fears that develop in busi- 
ness minds because of economic conditions 
which are transitory. This is one of the 
most serious psychological aspects that af- 
fects business not only today but in times 
past. 

The most usual evidence of such fears 
occurs when a falling of sales is followed 
by a mad rush to curtail expenditures. If 
the expenditures were soundly thought out 
initially, curtailment of items that affect 
future periods of operation can only hurt 
the organization in later years. Sound long- 
range planning looks beyond the immedi- 
ate day-to-day picture. However, this does 
not mean that any long-range plan must 
lack sufficient flexibility to permit changes 
to meet permanently altered conditions. 

In the writer's opinion the factor of psy- 
chological terror is usually induced by the 
actions of financial or accounting people, 
or those who profess to be versed in such 
lines. 

Two cases may serve to point up the 
need for coordination in planning. A large 
corporation, with integrated operations, 
paid meticulous attention to budgeting of 
departmental operations and to tieing in 
its budgeted sales to production schedules 
throughout the various units. Compensa- 
tion of sales personnel was based upon so- 
called “merchandising profits’ which in- 
cluded cost of sales based upon standards 
established at the beginning of the year. 
When periods of strong competition set 
in with resultant weakening of the general 
pric e structure, sales department managers 
were reluctant to accept orders at levels 
that would not cover the established stand- 
ards together with other merchandising 
profits. 

By so doing, the demand for goods from 
divisions of the business performing prior 
manufacturing Operations was seriously 
curtailed, thereby creating losses through 
the medium of unabsorbed overhead or 
forcing the production departments to 
manufacture goods in other lines at a loss. 
Furthermore, the failure to remain com- 
petitive pricewise permitted new competi- 
tors to obtain a foothold in the company’s 
established fields. 
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UNBIASED DIAGNOSIS 

At tne time the economy began to 
weaken, the sales department budgets 
should have keen critically reviewed by an 
agency outside the sales responsibility. 
Such an agency would be in a position to 
look at the entire picture of the business 
enterprise and to weigh the underlying 
problems of cach department. The agency 
would have looked at the levels of fixed 
charges in the production units and ascer- 
tained that within such an area lay a major 
management problem. Generally, in such 
situations, the cure is volume. 

It might then check the research people 
to find out about new product possibilities, 
check back with sales and the financial 
groups on the possibilities for inventory 
building to maintain full production. 

Failing a solution in these areas, it 
would restudy the sales department's op- 
erations in order to find how to produce a 
higher volume. Adding salesmen would 
not do the job because, in a tight market, 
price concessions are usually necessary to 
move goods in volume. If the sales depart- 
ment managers were, by route of current 
incentive plans, unwilling to sell below 
standard costs, they could not accept price 
cuts that would create losses. 

Ergo, the solution would appear to lic 
in the area of scrapping present incenuve 
plans for the duration of the tight market 
and establishing bonus levels based upon 
a combination of physical volume and dol- 
lar sales. Sales expenses would be con 
trolled by authorizing certain budgeted 
levels of expenditure 

In another case a corporation having a 
patented product kept its price high and 
ultimately substitutes began to creep in. 
Meanwhile factory volume was maintained 
by producing other lines at a loss. Over 
all, the company was seriously in the red. 

An officer had been established whose 
principal function was the coordination 
of management plans. He suggested elim- 
ination of the loss lines but maintenance of 
full production by route of a price reduc- 
tion in the patented article. After some dis- 
cussion, management bought the program. 

The change in policy brought immediate 
success. Sales of the patented line ex- 
panded so significantly at the expense of 
the competitors’ substitutes as to make up 
for the loss in margins due to the price cut, 
absorb the factory overhead previously car- 
ried by loss lines, and drive the manufac- 
turers of the substitutes out of the market. 
In a year the company was making sub- 
stantial proiits 

Had an agency outside of the sales de- 
partment not entered the picture, the 
change would never have been effected, be- 
cause the sales people were the source of 
resistance to the change. They were horri- 
fied at the thought of impairing the lush 
margins on the proprietary line. 
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In essence, the necessity for coordina- 
tion in doing future planning has been 
pointed up. The next question is, “Who 
does the coordinating?” As a solution, the 
organization chart should provide for an 
executive at top management level with no 
functional interests. 

Management planning and control is 
something that is performed through the 
medium of the operating budget and this 
document is written in a language which 
is fundamentally an accounting tongue in 
its basic form of terminology. 

Ergo, the coordinator must understand 
accounting work, but this does not imply 
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that the job is one for a controller as most 
people probably visualize a controller. 
Most controllers are people who take care 
of the general accounting, costs, internal 
auditing, taxes, insurance and other pro- 
grams. These are functional operations. 

For emphasis, we reiterate that the co- 
ordinator should ke completely divorced 
from functional responsibility whether it 
be in the realm of sales, production, per- 
sonnel, research, finance or any other field. 

The coordinator must be qualified to 
understand the problems inherent in all 
of these fields. Above all, he must under- 
stand the language of each of the func- 
tional areas of the business so that he can 
translate such language into the common 
accounting tongue, as expressed in terms 
of operating and cash budgets. 

The coordinator should have as his pri- 
mary objective the critical examination of 
programs for future action developed by 
the various departments of the business to 
ascertain that all departments having in- 
terests in plans which are finally adopted 
have been able to present their views. He 
should act as an arbiter in settling conflict- 
ing interests. 
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At this point a word of warning should 
be injected. The coordinator is not a for- 
mulator of plans. This is no job for one 
of those bright young men who aspire to 
the post of chief executive in one easy 
lesson, untrammeled by inhibitions, with 
the final answer on every subject one can 
name. A man of this type can do irrepa- 
rable damage, not only through the antag- 
onisms he would create but primarily in 
the wrong decisions he would foster. The 
job of the coordinator should be to ascer- 
tain that the technical background of each 
functional department is utilized to its 
fullest capacity in providing for planned 
operation. 

Another dangerous fallacy that should 
be avoided lies in the use of formulae. The 
formula is no solution to management 
planning. Formulae may be all right to 
serve as a means of pointing up departures 
in actual performance from the objectives 
established in the management plan, but 
the business that insists that it must ad- 
here annually to certain rates of return on 
capital, must maintain certain levels of 
turnover or must have a particular capital 
structure regardless of conditions, is a busi- 
ness that is living in the past and will some 
day wither on the vine. 

The coordinator must analyze actual 
performance, inform top management of 
the results and, when departures from ob- 
jective levels appear, raise questions with 
the departments involved as to whether or 
not modification in existing plans may be 
necessary. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 

The Committee form of management 
has been utilized for the purpose of co- 
ordinating management plans. In the 
writer's opinion, this method of opera- 
tion presents very serious deficiencies. 

The management committee is normally 
comprised of the functional heads of the 
major departments. Programs are pre- 
sented under the sponsorship of a depart- 
ment having been drafted by the depart- 
ment. While such programs will have in- 
volved consultation with some other 
group, the consultation will be along lines 
laid out by the sponsoring department and 
under such conditions it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a complete and impartial 
weighing of all departmental interests that 
should be involved. 

Programs are adopted, modified or re- 
jected by committee votes, and these are 
heavily weighted by the personal sales- 
manship of an individual or by individual 
abilities to engage in rapid-fire debate with 
the objective of making snap judgments 
on subjects of which the participants in 
general have little basic knowledge. More- 
over, with a superficial presentation, de- 
partment heads who should have been, but 
were not, previously consulted may not 
have an opportunity to search out their 
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Declining Role of Retained Earnings 

Private corporations engaged in a heavy program of plant 
and equipment expansion last year but had to finance these 
additions to capital by tapping sources other than retained 
earnings to a great extent. The declining importance in 1951 
of withheld profits is revealed by the latest chart (below) 
prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Private corporations spent close to $22 billion on new fac- 
tories, additions to old factories, and tools and other equip- 
ment necessary to operate them. This compares with some- 
thing over $17 billion in the previous year and topped any 
other postwar annual outlay. 

Retained profits, the Board notes, were hard hit by very 
heavy income and excess-profits taxes. They provided a 
much smaller source of funds relatively than in 1950 and 
other postwar years. Only about one-fifth of the total funds 
provided for all purposes came out of earnings withheld, 
against about one-third in the previous year. A greater share 
came out of depreciation reserves, bank loans, and new 
stock and bond issues, with the latter up sharply from 1950. 
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Hijackers Ridin’ High 

According to a report from the Cargo Protection Bureau 
of New York, thefts and hijacking of goods from motor car- 
riers have risen even more rapidly than the trucking busi- 
ness itself. The Bureau reports that it is estimated that 75% 
of all tonnage moved in the United States now goes by truck, 
five times the tonnage moving by rail . . . “more and more 
of the hot targets that interest thieves now move by truck.” 

Estimating that thirty vehicles were the targets of thieves 
during each day of 1951, with an aggregate daily theft of 
$125,000, the Bureau lists the following items as being par- 
ticularly desirable from the standpoint of the hijackers: 
hearing aids, cigarette lighters, toys, printing presses, plumb- 
ing tools, lipsticks, pipe fittings, baby foods, refrigeration 
supplies and photographic materials. 


Break-down on Break-even 


A survey by Mail & Factory among manufacturing com- 
panies of all types and sizes regarding industry break-even 
po:nts recently disclosed that: 

The “break-even” point demands at least 60 per cent 
of full capacity, according to 84 per cent of the firms cov- 
ered. This figure is higher than it was a year ago, say 73 per 
cent of the respondents. 

2. Eighty-two per cent of the manufacturers canvassed 
report present break-even figures are higher than they were 
before the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950. 

3. A number of reasons were given for a higher break- 
even point during the past year. Among them are higher 
manufacturing costs (93 per cent), increased taxes (68 per 
cent), controlled prices of products (47 per cent), inter- 
rupted supply of materials and parts (31 per cent), and 
lower worker productivity (20 per cent). 


Re: A Certain Tues. 

As voters we've been getting worse ever since 1880. In 
1880, 78.4% of eligibles voted; in 1900—73.5%. 

In 1920—49.3% (Women voted here for the first time 
and look what happened!) In 1940—53.4% voted. 

In the 1948 national election 48,680,416 votes were cast 
(the biggest total ever) but that was only 51% of eligibles. 
More than 29 million citizens aren't even registered to vote 
(or weren't as of January 1, 1952). 

What will you do to “up” that voting percentage comes 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November? (For 
a survey of company policies on election activities, note 
page 490 of this issue.) 

And now look how other countries put us to shame: 


Belgium (March 1950) 90% Sweden (Sept. 1951) 80% 
Italy (April 1948) 89% France (Oct. 1945) 75% 
England (Oct. 1951) 83% Israel (July 1951) 72% 
Canada (June 1949) 75% Japan (June 1950) 71% 
Remember: U.S. . . . 51% in 1948 
Let’s all turn out Tuesday, November 4! 
—PAUL HAASE 
THE ‘CONTROLLER. ._ I le a OCTOBER 1952 








Future Corporate Capital Expenditure Outlays 
Most Frequently Studied, Long-Range Survey Finds 


+ orn VALUE of long-range planning is 
generally recognized among 151 indus- 
trial Companies recently surveyed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board but 
few standards exist’ in industry regard- 
ing planning activities or optimum dura- 
tion of such programs. In addition, the sur- 
vcy notes, there is a divergence in methods 
of approaching the planning problem. In 
some companies long-range planning is 
conducted according to formalized pro- 
cedures, while in others it is carried out in 
an almost haphazard manner. But in either 
case, the long-range planning steers the 
activities toward a definite goal. 
Executives indicate that throughout in- 
dustry as a whole there are few functions 
which are not subject to planning on a 
long-term basis. 
Not every field of activity is planned 
in every company,” the Board reports. 
The emphasis placed upon long-range 
planning varies according to the impor- 
tance of the different activities in each com- 
pany’s over-all operations. Some compa- 
nics plan some items on a short-term basis 
and others over a period of years. And, of 
course, some companies do not plan at all.” 
Capital expenditures are more subject 
to long-range planning than any other 
activity, according to the execu- 
fourths of 


types ot 


More than thre« 


tives surveyed 


the companies which engage in forward 
planning for a period of more than one 
year set capital expenditures goals. In fact, 
in many cases capital expenditures are the 
only items treated on a long-term basis, 
because of the dependence of other com- 
pany activities on the availability of capi- 
tal for expansion. 

Second in importance to capital expen- 
ditures, and closely related to them, are 
other activities in the financial field. Items 
such as cash requirements, profits, working 
capital, budgets, and even tax payments are 
planned far in advance by two thirds of the 
companies surveyed which set up long- 
range plans. 

Sales effort is also planned on a long- 
term basis, according to more than half 
the companies which use the long-range 
planning technique. Among the sales ac- 
tivities which are preplanned for a period 
of years are market research, sales promo- 
tion methods, sales coverage, advertising 
and methods of distribution. In addition, 
many companies indicate that research and 
the development of new products are im- 
portant long-range programs in the sales 
field. 

Approximately half of the cooperating 
companies that plan for more than one 
year engage in long-range planning in the 
ficld cf research. 





“. . . and so in all fairness, | must share the credit for my success with my wife, whose 
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Value of planning recognized 
but “few standards exist” 


LENGTH OF LONG-RANGE PLANS 

Three to five years ahead is the most 
common term for long-range planning, 
according to the executives queried. In 
most instances companies set up a target 
date and then plan all of their activities 
with that date in mind. However, the 
length of time for which plans are made 
varies widely from company to company. 
In some instances, long-range plans are 
confined to two years ahead, while in 
others they are measured in terms of dec- 
ades. And even within individual organiz- 
ations the long-range-planning — period 
often differs according to the subject un- 
der consideration. 

Indications are, the survey notes, that 
the planning term is lengthening at the 
present time. Several companies state that 
“while in the past we have confined our 
planning to an annual basis, plans are in 
progress to extend our planning over a 
longer period.’’ Many companies attribute 
the lengthening in planning terms to taxes 
and other actions of government, while 
others point out that their long-term plans 
are actually being restricted by government 
activities. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING 

Responsibility for directing and coordi- 
nating long-range planning is invariably 
a function of top management, the execu- 
tives surveyed state. But only rarely is this 
responsibility vested in one man. Where 
it is, the president usually handles the task. 
In most instances, however, responsibility 
for the planning function is given to a 
group of executives or directors of the 
company. 

In many large organizations the board 
of directors, through the chairman or the 
executive committee, retains responsibility 
for long-range planning. In other com- 
panies, a committee of all top operating 
executives coordinates the activity, while 
in still other cases the president and execu- 
tive vice-president are responsible for the 
company’s long-range-planning function. 
In a few instances planning is a responsi- 
bility of the treasurer or controller, sub- 
ject to review by the president or the board 
of directors. 

Participation in formulating plans is not 
confined to the highest levels of manage- 
ment, however. In most cases, long-range 
plans are derived by heads or members of 
the departments concerned and submitted 
to top management for review. 





Less than 10% of the cooperating com- 
panies indicate that they employ any per- 
sonnel who devote their time solely to 
long-range planning. In most cases the 
function is carried out in conjunction with 
other duties. However, several companies 
state that “top management spends more 
than half its time on planning for the 
future.” 


OUTSIDE HELP 

More than half of the executives sur- 
veyed state that their companies receive 
some form of outside assistance in formu- 
lating their long-range plans. However, all 
these companies emphasize that the out- 
side help is not used in planning as such, 
but in an advisory capacity on certain as- 
pects of the planning process. Consultants 
are retained for help in specialized prob- 
lems and to supplement the work of cer- 
tain company departments. 

Outside assistance is obtained most 
often in the field of economics and finance. 
Almost half of the companies reporting 
the use of outside help retain economists 
and financial experts to help them prepare 
their long-range plans. In addition, the use 
of consultants in the fields of marketing, 
research, industrial facilities and law is 
quite common. 


DIFFICULTIES OF LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING 

Although many companies indicate that 
they do engage in long-range planning, 
and that they derive benefits from it, a 
sizable number state that long-range plan- 
ning is difficult, if not impossible, to carry 
out in their organizations. In most cases, 
these difficulties were related to two fac- 
tors—peculiarities of a particular industry, 
and government controls. 
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Winners of “Oscars of Industry" 
will be listed in the Annual Awards 
Number of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
dated October 29, 1952, which 
also is distributed at the Awards 
Banquet on October 28th... . 








The Eighth Sponsored by 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Will Be Held in the 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler, New York 


Advertising forms for this issue of 
prime interest to top executives 


close Wednesday, October 22nd. 


For reservations and intormation om the 
Awarcs Numbcr to be distrisuted at the 
B--quet, write: Weston Smith, Financial 


Tuesday, October 28, 1952 World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Key to Better Control 
of your business is 


control of your business forms 


@ The need for better control of office performance in these 
times is axiomatic. The cheapest and most effective way to 
achieve this goal is the institution of an adequate forms con- 
trol program. This method provides the most accurate, auto- 
matic and continuous measure of office efficiency and economy 
yet devised. It also points the way to improvements in sys- 
tems and procedures. 


@ Every day more and more business enterprises are install- 
ing forms control. The benefits which are derived are many 
including direct economy, better planning techniques, a 
versatile and lasting administrative tool and better business 
control. 


@ The cost of this valuable implement of modern manage- 
ment is actually much less than you might imagine. Why not 





let one of our experienced engineers discuss our pay-as-you- 
go forms control program with you? You will be under no 
obligation whatever. 
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SYSTEM RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Office Methods Consultants 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 





[sal or write today.-- 
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WaAlker 5, 5604 
NEW YORK 




















The Place of the Controller 
In Management Planning 


van Pelt 


(Continued from page 476) 


own areas of interest. Agenda pressures 
serve to curtail necessary detailed critical 
examination. 

A committee form of management does 
not provide the proper factors of coordina- 
tion, since the individual members of man- 
agement committees tend to produce man- 
agement plans which primarily foster the 
interests of particular departments in the 
business rather than of the business as a 
whole. A committee meeting is no place 
to weigh detailed pros and cons on first 
presentation of a subject to determine that 
the conclusions are sound in all details. 


COORDINATORS VS CONTROLLERS 

In the light of the foregoing comments, 
some explanation is necessary as to the rea- 
son that the coordinator does closely ad- 
here to the present concept of a controller. 
Primarily, controllers, and also financial 
vice presidents, are involved with func- 
tional duties. To face the facts of the situ- 
ation, most individuals want to be top man 
and it is well nigh impossible for a person 
to adopt a completely unbiased view of 
his own special interests in the appraisal 
of programs of action. 

For example, the recent Controllership 
Foundation Study, “Impact of Budgets on 
People,” indicated that the accounting peo- 
ple, engaged in the functional operation 
of budgets, did try to tell other depart- 
ments how to do their jobs. 

One might ask, “How could an intelli- 
gent person do this?” It is all too easy be- 
cause many people want to impress others 
on how essential they are to the organiza- 
tion. There have been instances where tax 
men, given the opportunity of passing on 
management programs, speaking in legal- 
istic terms no one else in the organization 
could understand, have vetoed sound plans 
to emphasize their importance to the busi- 
ness. 

It is unnecessary to examine all of the 
accounting and financial operations to 
show that in most of such functions there 
are places of interest to the accounting or 
financial executive wherein his objectives 
conflict with those of other departments. 
Acting as a coordinator he would have that 
natural tendency to apply disproportionate 
weight to his interests in the management 
plans through the route of unsound ap- 
praisal of the various facets of the plan. 

While many of the basic requirements 
of the position would parallel the special 
training and background which top-flight 
controllers possess, the second reason for 
outlawing controllers as a group is that in 
all too few companies is the controller 
broad enough for the job. An expert, pos- 
sibly, in his own lines, in many cases he 
fails to visualize the over-all management 
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picture, and appreciation of the over-all 
objeciives is a prime requisite for the job. 
CONCLUSION 

‘Lhe comments contained in this paper 
are not predicated entirely on pure theory. 
The basic principles evolved in the writer's 
mind as he has watched at close hand sci- 
entific attempts to plan and control in or- 
ganizations with which he has had con- 
tact. 

In too many cases, errors in manage- 
ment judgment would become evident 
after the tact, when it was too late to do 
anything about them. However, it was pos- 
sible to search out the causes. Having for- 
mulated a system that would seem to pro- 
vide a cure for these ills, he then hunted 
for a case which had applied these theories. 
In the February 1952 issue of the NACA 
Bulletin, John Larson wrote an article on 
“Utilizing Past, Present and Future Costs” 
in which he described almost the exact job 
which is described above. 

The corporation in question has a 
ated for many years with a vice president 
and budget director who have coordinated 
all phases of management planning. The 
first incumbent had an engineering back- 
ground, but was well versed in accounting, 
finance, sales, plant management and busi- 
ness economics. While his successor did 
not have a professional degree, he like- 
wise had a broad enough background to 
understand the same fields of business. 
Under these men the corporation has in- 
creased its gross sales by astronomical pro- 
portions in a highly competitive industry. 

After looking at the results based on the 
acid test of competitive conditions, one 
can have no hesitancy in suggesting that 
others should seriously consider establish- 
ing a coordinating executive to take over 
the job of insuring that plans are thought 
through in every detail and constantly con- 
trolled to meet changing conditions. 





W. T. CHAMBERLAIN INC. 


103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 
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Today’s All-Inclusive Guide to . . . 


CONTROLLERSHIP 


—The Work: of the 


Accounting Executive 


By J. BROOKS HECKERT, CPA, Professor of 
Accounting, The Obio State University; and 
JAMES D. WILLSON, CPA, Controller, Plaskon 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 


Pe a practical approach to the controller’s duties and responsibilities. 
Offers invaluable aid to the accounting executive in helping management de- 
termine and execute major policies under today’s conditions—direct, coordinate, 
and control operations. 

Out of many years’ experience, the authors offer scores of examples of successful practice 
taken from a wide variety of industries and businesses; methods and techniques adaptable to 
both large and small companies. Topics include: control of sales, various kinds of costs, in- 
ventories, investments, fixed assets, liabilities, surplus, reserves. Discusses and illustrates 
reports to management, stockholders, employees, creditors, stock exchanges, government 
agencies, Analyzes administration of controller's department; records and procedures re- 
lating to taxes, insurance, corporate ownership, debt, etc. “Covering every phase of opera- 
tion that could ever face a controller, this comprehensive volume is an excellent handbook 
for any executive in the accounting field’-AMERICAN BUSINESS. 645 pages, 173 illus- 
trations and tables. $7.50 


Up-to-Date—Accounting Procedure for 


STANDARD COSTS 


By CECIL GILLESPIE, CPA, Professor of Accounting, Northwestern University 


REVISED EDITION of this widely used 
book explains the exact details of ef- 
fective standard cost installations, from 


conditions under which standard costs 

should give most favorable results, benefits 

to be obtained, limitations on their use. 
Develops techniques of the three funda- 
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se‘ting the standard to operating the accounts 
and preparing reports. Gives most profitable 
up-to-date procedures for both manufactur- 
ing and distribution operations; includes 
over 150 readily adaptable charts, diagrams, 
cost sheets, reports of all types. 

Based on experience of many companies, 
the book provides a clear understanding of 


Modern Successful Practices— 


mental methods of operating standard costs, 
using a single complete manufacturing situa- 
tion as the basis for all illustrations. Four 
specific cases, gleaned from intensive study 
of particular accounting organiza‘ions, show 
what is being done today in typical progres- 
sive concerns, 472 pages, 163 illustrations. 


$7.50 


OFFICE METHODS, 
SYSTEMS, and PROCEDURES 
By IRVIN A. HERRMANN, Office Manager, Servel, Inc. 


EQUIPS YOU with a program for systematic scrutiny of every element of office 
operations, to attain top efficiency at lowest cost. Up-to-date book covers in detail 


the handling of records, reports, 
office staff, filing, machines, space 
layout, to obtain: streamlining of 
operations; speed and availability 1 
of information; usefulness in busi- | 
ness control. Gives tested techniques 
for analyzing existing methods, in- | 
corporating needed improvements. | 
Successful plans taken from com- | 
panies of every size. “The tremen- 
dous scope of this book should make | 
it a standard reference in all of- | 
fices’>—THE MANAGEMENT RE- | 
VIEW. 255 working forms, illustra- 
tions, 539 pages. $7.00 | 
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Need reports 





on the 





Get them 


on the 





Just rent our 


Statistical Department 


by the hour! 


No need for important operating 
figures to get log-jammed in your 
offices. 

Let us compile and analyze your 
figures for you on high-speed 
punched card machines. This will 
save you money too, since you will 
be paying only for the time it takes 
to do your work. 

We can do your sales analyses, 
price studies, expense distribu- 
tions . practically any kind of 
accounting or statistical tabula- 
tions. 

Why not get further details now? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago * Boston * Detroit 


Montreal + Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 








Surpluses Still Causing Concern 


Doubts and ambiguities about the im- 
pact of the special federal surtax on sur- 
pluses continue to concern corporate offi- 
cials. During the war years, enforcement 


| of this punitive tax was not stressed, be- 


cause many corporations needed to accum- 
ulate earnings for post-war reconversion. 
But following the war and at present, the 


| Bureau is pressing more vigorously its ex- 

| amination of accumulated surpluses, di- 

| rected toward imposing the special surtax 
under Section 102 of the revenue law. 


Enforcement of the surtax depends to 
a large extent on the Internal Revenue 


| Bureau’s administrative policies, says Com- 


| merce 


Clearing House. Tax liability 
hinges on what are “‘reasonable’’ profits. 
The corporation must assume the lesion 
of proving that it has retained profits no 
more than sufficient for the reasonable 


| needs of the business. 


One of the many yardsticks for the cor- 
porate director to consider is the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s ‘706%’ rule. Gener- 
ally, a corporation is suspect if it has not 


distributed at least 70° of its earnings as 
taxable dividends. 

The corporation charged with retain- 
ing unreasonable surpluses has a good 
chance of escaping the tax on appeal to the 
courts. A review of decisions in recent 
years shows that the Bureau has failed, 
more often than not, to prove a charge of 
intent to avoid the surtax. Since the begin- 
ning of 1950, fourteen new cases have 
been litigated. The Bureau won only four. 

Decisions favorable to the corporation 
cited in the CCH review are: 


Chain grocers who expanded small 
stores into supermarkets, without bor- 
rowing, won a Tax Court ruling that 
imposition of the special surtax was im- 
pr oper. 

A towel concern acted reasonably 
when it retained wartime earnings suffi- 
cient to purchase much needed delivery 
trucks when they became available after 
the war. 

A newspaper accumulated all avail- 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 








CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OCT. 5-8 21st Annual Meeting DETROIT 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
OCT. 5-9 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS HOUSTON 
65th Annual Meeting 
OCT. 6-9 NATIONAL CONSUMER FINANCE ASSOCIATION ATLANTIC CITY 
38th Annual Convention 
OCT. 19-21 INSTITUTE OF INTERNAL AUDITORS ST. LOUIS 
11th Annual Conference 
OCT. 19-22 NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING CHICAGO 
7th Annual Conference 
OCT. 20-21 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUGGESTION SYSTEMS CHICAGO 
OCT. 20-22 SYSTEMS & PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA NEW YORK 
5th Annual International Systems Meeting 
OCT. 20-25 1952 NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW NEW YORK 
OCT. 26-29 INSTITUTE OF NEWSPAPER CONTROLLERS & TULSA 
FINANCE OFFICERS 
5th Annual Meeting 
OCT. 27-30 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ATLANTIC CITY 
34th Annual Convention 
OCT. 27-30 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILWAUKEE 


BANK AUDITORS AND COMPTROLLERS 
28th Annual Convention 
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a MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 

method of solving the retirement problem. A real 

» measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 
approaches to the common problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet C4. 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





able funds for the purchase of other 
pes The Court ruled that these 
purchases refuted the Commissioner's 
contention there was an unreasonable 
accumulation of funds dictated by a pur- 





WHERE it counts! 


At the end of the business day 
for an office, store, or bank... at 
the end of a shift in factories, or 
after business is over in theaters, 
restaurants, amusement places... 
the Tickometer not only saves the 
time and work required by hand 
counting—but it makes results 
available faster. 

This counting and imprinting 
machine is wholly automatic, 
counts almost any paper item— 
from coupons to currency —at 500 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


PB) e 
~ Tickometer 
Counting, Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
..- Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada, 


to 1000 per minute, eight to ten 
times faster than even experienced 
personnel can count by hand. Ana 
it’s so accurate that banks trust 
it to count currency and checks. 


Tuousanps of firms use the 
Tickometer to count sales slips, 
invoices, tags, job tickets, coupons 
... Whole or partial counts are 
recorded on visible registers. And 
the Tickometer can be equipped 
to rubber stamp, imprint, date, 
endorse, code and cancel. 

Rented rather than sold, the 
Tickometer needs no investment 
...and Pitney-Bowes nationwide 
service is available at 199 service 
points. Ask the nearest PB office 
to give you a demonstration—or 
send the coupon for free bookiet! 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


3053 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


Please send illustrated 
Tickometer booklet to: 


Name_ 


Firm 





Address__ 








pose to lessen the tax on the shareholder. 


With respect to cases decided against 
the taxpayer, the review points out the fol- 
lowing factors which helped to indicate 
that the accumulation of earnings was un- 
reasonable and improper: 





The corporation was very closely held 
and closely controlled. 

Direct or indirect loans were made to 
stockholders or controlled corporations. 

No reasonable business need was 
shown for the accumulation. 

An expansion program, deemed nec- 
essary, could not have been carried out 
in the foreseeable future. 

Iievestments were made in unrelated 
business or businesses. 


The CCH review warns that the pres- 
ent situation indicates a need for corpo- 
rations and their tax consultants to re-ex- 
amine their financial positions and divi- 
dend policies in the light of the heavy Sec. 
102 penalties that could be imposed. 


Gold Standard 
Gone Forever? 


Guaranty Trust Co. takes a dim view 
of the proposal to put the United States 
back on the gold standard. In a recent 
monthly review of business conditions, 
The Guaranty Survey, New York City’s 
third largest commercial bank said: ‘‘The 
gold standard in the final analysis is not 
so much a legal enactment as a public at- 
titude. It is only as strong as the public’s 
will to maintain it.” 

Pointing out that if the people prefer 
to seek security and welfare through big 
government, they must get along without 
gold, Guaranty Trust notes: 

“There would be little point in restor- 
ing the form of a gold standard, only to 
drop it again as soon as it showed signs of 
conflicting with other objectives. The 
stability of gold is much to be desired, 
but it cannot be attained by a mere change 
in the law, because the law can be changed 
again at any time. The advantages of the 
gold standard can be attained only through 
a determination to adhere to that standard 
—a determination strong enough to dis- 
place conflicting methods.” 

As the bank views it, the gold standard 
belongs to a bygone era in which economic 
affairs were left to be shaped by economic 
forces rather than by governmental inter- 
vention. 

“It disappeared,” the article points out, 
“because the people came to demand other 
objectives which were inconsistent with it 
| and which at the time were deemed more 
| important.” 
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Newspaper Controllers 
Announce Topics for 
Tulsa Convention 


Newspaper cost problems, streamlined 
controllership techniques, reports to man- 
agement and other important aspects 
of “Restoring Newspaper Profits’’—the 
chosen theme—will dominate the agenda 
for the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Controllers & Finance 
Officers scheduled for October 26-29 in 
the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

According to program details announced 
by S. A. McAdams of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Oklahoman, who is program 
chairman for the gathering, one of its out- 
standing features will be three concurrent 
“Problem Clinics’—one for representa- 
tives of newspapers having less than 15,- 
000 circulation; another for those with a 
circulation between 15,000 and 50,000, 
and the third for papers above the last- 
named figure. 


Electronics Booklet Offered 


The Univac Fac-tronic System, the first 
complete electronic computing system for 
processing both numeric and alphabetic 
data without special coding, is the subject 
of a recently published booklet by the 
Eckert-Mauchly Division of Remington 
Rand. The Univac System can be used for 
many fact-finding applications—from 
comprehensive statistical problems of the 
U. S. Census Bureau and large insurance 
companies, to complex mathematical for- 
mulas, and records analysis for industrial 
organizations. 

The basic units of the Univac System 
are an external metallic tape and an inter- 
nal “dynamic mobile’ mercury memory. 
One reel of the metallic tape contains in a 
magnetic code, 1,440,000 digits or char- 
acters—cequivalent to the information that 
may be recorded on 18,000 punched cards. 
The compvter’s internal memory, the dy- 
namic mobile mercury tank, will ‘‘remem- 
ber” 12,000 digits or characters at one 
time. The digits in the metallic tape repre- 
sent the data to be acted upon by Univac 
and instructions for arranging and calcu- 
lating data. 

The booklet describes in detail all the 
component parts of the Univac Fac-tronic 
System, such as the Unityper, Uniprinter, 
Card-to-tape Converter, etc., plus the vari- 
ous 2 agin of Univac. It can be se- 
cured free by writing for booklet EL109, 
to the Eckert-Mauchly Division, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





INSURANCE 
Quotations with Expert Fire Engineer- 
ing and Accident Prevention Surveys. 
J. S. Frelinghuysen Corporation 
20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2112 
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More — 
Past-Dues ? 


Past-dues lead to 
insolvencies. Credit losses 
represent capital...and 
its earning power... 
GONE FOREVER. 


REQUENTLY, it’s just a short step from slow pay to 

insolvency. But the businessman who has protected 
his accounts receivable with American Credit Insurance 
knows that this part of his capital is as safe as “money in 
the bank.” Last year, American Credit Insurance pro- 
tected sales of over 5 billion dollars. 


Send for NEW book, “credit 


Insurance and Your Company.” Find 


“| CREDIT INSURANCE’ out why so many executives, bankers 


eas ase and accountants consider American 
AND YOUR COMPANY nis : : 
Credit Insurance an essential part of 
sound business management. Call the 
American Credit office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 55, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


protect your capital 


. . invest in security 


American 
Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 








Check Forgery 


..- but your insurance 
agent can save you from 
the consequences! 


Through a single insurance policy, 

vou can be protected against financial loss 
due to the loss of money and securities 
from DisHonesty, DESTRUCTION or 
DISAPPEARANCE. And it makes no 
difference whether any of these 3 D’s 
happens on or off your premises. 


Your American Surety Agent will fit this 
**3-D” policy to the exact needs of your 
business. Play safe—phone him today! 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


HIMERICAN SURETY 


BEE commen COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Stockholders Protective 
Insurance Developed 


A new type of liability insurance pro- 
tection is being developed for the invest- 
ing public and owners of closely held 
corporations. To be known as stock- 
holders protective insurance, the new 
type of coverage will reimburse share- 
holders for their equity in a corporation 
in the event of bankruptcy or impair- 
ment of net worth due to catastrophe ac- 
cidents. The new policy innovation was 
created by Belt and Ricker, Chicago in- 
surance advisory firm, and is currently 
being written by the Employers Mutual Li- 
ability Insurance Company of Wiscon- 
sit. 

Technically, stockholders protective 
insurance is property imsurance against 
third party liability perils, plus catastro- 
phe coverage. It is designed for purchase 
by stockholders instead of corporations, 
so that policy benefits would not be 
available to creditors of a corporation in 
the event of receivership or bankruptcy. 
Under one policy and limit, all the lia- 
bility perils are insured in the broadest 
contract yet introduced. 

Tower Belt, originator of the new pol- 
icy, said that there has been no yardstick 
for determining adequate limits of lia- 
bility insurance protection. The increas- 
ing liberality of the courts in awarding 
damages in liability suits emphasizes the 
need for such a yardstick. 

In practice, Belt explained, the cor- 
poration will continue to provide vari- 
ous forms of automobile and general li- 
ability insurance in nominal amounts. 
The stockholders, as a group, will pur- 
chase the new insurance as excess, and 
in the amount to match the net worth of 
the corporation. 

‘Few firms today,” Belt stated, ‘can 
afford to carry full coverage for all con- 
tingency liability exposures in view of 
the inflationary trend in suits and ver- 
dicts. Yet, protection is needed against 
liabilities that neither the agent, buyer 
nor insurer may have envisioned, but 
which a jury may readily accept as cor- 
rectly placed on a defendant in court. 
While few can afford to carry extremely 
high liability limits, even fewer compa- 
nies can afford to run the risk of bank- 
ruptcy by being grossly underinsured.” 

Belt pointed out that in smaller cor- 
porations, even a run-of-the-mill acci- 
dent could bankrupt the firm. ‘There are 
many corporations with net worth of 
less than $50,000 that could become in- 
volved in a tort claim far beyond their 
assets.” 

He cited hotel, night club and retail 
store fires, motor vehicle accidents, ex- 
plosions in small factories, as cases in 
point where court claims forced the 
owners into bankruptcy. 
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“When catastrophe strikes, not only 
corporate assets but the benefits of in- 
surance become assets of a trustee in 
bankruptcy,” Belt explained. “The 
stockholders who have directly or indi- 
rectly borne the cost of insurance premi- 
ums receive little, if any protection for 
their equity. Stockholders protective in- 
surance is an ideal form of protection for 
shareholders in corporations, particu- 
larly when they are closely held. It is the 
first yardstick established for this field 
of insurance 


Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures in '52 
To Exceed $21 Billion 


Expenditures for new plants and 
equipment will reach an all-time record 
of $21.2 billion this year, a figure 13 per 
cent greater than 1950, according to the 
fifth annual survey of business plans 
released recently by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.’s department of economics. 

The company said it was significant 
that although capital outlays will start to 
fall off thereafter, they will still be 
encouragingly substantial. Preliminary 
plans now point to a total of $16.7 bil- 
lion in capital expenditures in 1953, 
$15.1 billion in 1954 and $14.1 billion 
in 1955, according to the survey. 

Most of these expenditures will be for 
replacement and modernization, while 
this year the money will go principally 
for expansion. 

The company, which emphasized that 
its study covered actual plans and was 
not a forecast, said that manufacturing 
industries plan an 8.5 per cent increase 
in capacity this year compared with last 
year's 7 per cent increase. By the end of 
this year, manufacturing capacity will be 
more than double the 1939 level, the re- 
port said. 

Railroads and utilities plan a continu- 
ous high level of spending from now 
through 1955, and air lines will increase 
their capital expenditures to acquire fleets 
of up-to-date airplanes. Defense indus- 
tries—steel, automobile, machinery and 
transportation-equipment companies— 
are making large additions to their ca- 
pacity. 

Expansion in some defense-support- 
ing industries—chemicals, petroleum, 
and electric power—will not reach its 
peak until 1953, but for industry as a 
whole plans for 1953 expenditures are 
below those of 1952. 

Nondefense industries are already 
spending less on plant and equipment, 
according to the study. Textile and food 
manufacturing companies, many small 
machinery makers and firms in the ap- 
parel, furniture and building-materials 
fields plan lower expenditures in 1952 
than last year. 
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Are You Harboring the HIGH, 
“HIDDEN EXPENSE” 


of gathering 
papers by hand ? 


Most companies recognize the annoyance and confusion created by 
hand collating of papers. However, few really realize the fact that it 
is an item of considerable expense too! Actually hundreds, and in 
some cases thouands of dollars are needlessly spent every year on 
this single operation. If any one of the scenes above take 
place in your company . . . regularly or “only ocea- 
sionally” . . . you owe it to yourself to get 
full facts on how a Thomas 
Collator can help you save 
time, save dollars and 
increase efficiency. 
Return the coupon 
today . . . no obliga- 

tion, of course ! 


FREE Learn how to save 


up to 70%. Check coupon 
for free collating analysis 
sheet. Permits easy analy- 
sis of your paper gather- 
ing costs. 


‘Plone i ol latows 


Specialists in paper gather- 
ing . . . 83 sales and services 
offices from coast to coast. 

« 


THOMAS COLLATORS 
30 Church St., Dept. K, New York 7, New York 
Please send me folder series 111 on: 
0 Floor Model 
O Portable Table-Top Model 
O Analysis Sheet 


Your Name 
Company 


Portable Table-Top Model wren 
City Zone 








How much does 


a Pension Plan 
Cost? 


There’s no easy answer to that one. 
It depends on too many variables 
. on the company concerned 
and beneiits sought . . . on the age 
of employees, the type of plan. 
But you don’t need an actuary 
to point out that increased income 
from any pension fund automat- 
ically means lower costs or greater 
benefits—and sometimes both! 
So perhaps that explains the in- 
trusteed 
plans for so many companies. . . 


creasing attraction of 
why many of them have come to 
us for help in realizing a more 
satisfactory return on their in- 
vested funds. 

Not that we’re pension plan 
experts... 

Or trust fund administrators, 
either, 

But over the years, our Research 
Department has been asked to 
pass on the merits of thousands of 
different portfolios .. . 

To comment on_ individual 
securities ... 

To make sensible suggestions 
aimed at increasing yield—with- 
out impairing stability. 

As a matter of policy, we make 
no charge for this service, either. 
If you'd like to know what we 
think of any portfolio that inter- 
in confidence 


to John F, 


ests yOu, just write 
of course Sullivan, 
Partner— 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 103 Cities 





RETIREMENT PROCEDURES UNDER COMPULSORY 
AND FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT POLICIES 


By Helen Baker 


Reviewed by C. R. FAY 
Comptroller 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Industry has assumed and continues to 
assume an important role in the develop- 
ment of a solution to the problem of old 
age security, heretofore being guided by 
its needs to meet changing economic and 
labor market conditions. What future 
retirement practices and procedures 
should ke, in view of the growing pres- 
sure for an over-all solution, dictated by 
the social and economic welfare of the 
community as a whole, is the general sub- 
ject of this study. 

The author presents a rather detailed 
summary of the practices, experience, 
and current thinking of fourteen com- 
panies with respect to a compulsory as 
opposed to a flexible retirement pro- 
gram, and the preparation of employes 
for retirement. Little standardization of 
retirement practices, inconclusive evi- 
dence other than that based on opinion 
as to actual experience, and very little 
agreement as to what future policy 
should be concerning these problems was 
found among the companies studied. 
The author makes the observation, how- 
ever, that “if any claim can be made as 
to the representativeness of these com- 
panies it must be on the basis of their 
standing as large American companies 
which have already accepted some de- 
gree of responsibility for the financial 
security of their super-annuated long- 
service employes.” 

Seven companies with apparently com- 
pulsory retirement policies and seven 
which permitted a greater flexibility 
were chosen for study. It is interesting to 
note that of the seven with apparently 
compulsory retirement policies, only five 
actually enforced such policies. It was 
observed by the author that retirement 
practices in most cases are determined 
by the interpretation of rather than by 
the exact legal wording of the retirement 
plan. 

Those companies with compulsory re- 


tirement at an arbitrary age have adopted 
such a policy for two principal reasons: 
for ease of administration and to maxi- 
mize company benefits from a retirement 
plan with respect to efficiency of opera- 
tions and maintenance of promotional 
opportunities. The success of a compul- 
sory retirement policy has been found to 
depend primarily upon the adequacy of 
income provided, and, almost as im- 
portant, upon the consistency of appli- 
cation of the compulsory feature. These 
companies have found the need for pre- 
retirement counseling much greater than 
those with a more flexible retirement 
policy. 

All company executives expressed 
some concern about the costs of provid- 
ing adequate income to retired employes, 
especially in view of the continuing in- 
creased cost of living. Such costs will be 
controlled automatically in those com- 
panies which permit deferred retire- 
ment beyond a normal retirement age. 
Among those companies with a compul- 
sory retirement policy, such control will 
be obtained by increasing the arbitrary 
age at which retirement is compulsory 
and/or by an expanded program of prere- 
tirement counseling. 

Those companies following a flexible 
retirement policy stress the importance 
of making retirement a voluntary rather 
than a compulsory separation from ac- 
tive employment. Little or no concern 
was per, csr over possible loss of efh- 
ciency of operations or the possible lack 
of promotional opportunities because of 
such a policy. The inability to provide 
adequate income has been and continues 
to be the basis for the present preference 
for an optional deferred retirement pol- 
Icy. 

All company executives interviewed 
stressed the fact that there is no adequate 
system for separating the competent 
from the incompetent 65-year-old em- 
ployes. For those with a flexible policy, 
this question is answered largely by the 
employes themselves—with no admitted 
ill effects as yet discernable with respect 
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to loss of efficiency or lack of promo- 
tional opportunities. The author hints, 
however, that the full impact of a great 
number of older employes has not yet 
been felt. 

It is observed that economic condi- 
tions (in effect, adequacy of retirement 
income) is the most important factor in 
determining both employe and company 
attitudes on retirement. Companies fol- 
lowing compulsory retirement policies 
attribute the success of such policies 
largely to the “adequacy of income’’ pro- 
vided retirees; companies following 
more flexible policies admit generally 
that such policies result in great part 
because of an inability to provide such ade- 
quate income. The autnor makes no at- 
tempt, however, to determine what com- 
pany executives consider as ‘adequate 
income’ nor to tabulate retirement income 
being provided by the fourteen compa- 
nies studied. 

Industry's interest in the problem of 
old age security is to provide security for 
super-annuated long-service employes 
and to insure a vigorous management 
and work force through systematic re- 
tirement. Company executives stress the 
importance of determining retirement 
policies in accordance with their over-all 
personnel needs rather than on the basis 
of the social welfare of the community 
as a whole. The latter policy would re- 
quire retirement on a selective basis, 
which is impractical from the adminis- 
trative standpoint, because of the lack of 
adequate criteria on which to base the 
process of selection. Moreover, the suc- 
cess of any retirement plan depends 
largely upon the uniformity of applica- 
tion of whatever policy is established 
be it compulsory or flexible. 

Company executives feel that non- 
company research groups should take 
the initiative in developing criteria for 
the determination of an over-all retire- 
ment policy and in developing broad 
guiding principles covering the problem 
of old age security. The author suggests 
that the following contributions can be 
made by industry to help nonresearch 
groups and also to develop a balance 
between company aims and general so- 
cial objectives in pension planning: 


1. Improved handling of retirement 
procedures, which would involve, 
most importantly, expanded counsel- 
ing programs. 

Gathering of data for the evaluation 
of comparative productivity and effi- 
ciency of workers in different age 
groups 

A careful study of the effect of a flex- 
ible retirement policy on organiza- 
tional efficiency, on pension costs and 
on the proportion of past-65 em- 
ployes in the total work force. 


Published by the Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. ]. $2.00. 
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THREE REPORTS 
HAT ARE “MUST” READING 
FOR ALL EXECUTIVES! 











Business Consultants: 
Their Uses and Limitations 


Management Planning 
for Corporate Taxes 


The Impact of Budgets on People 


F YOU have these studies already, route them around for 

others to read and profit by. If not, order your copies 
today! Here are some of the reasons why all management 
people should have a turn at these volumes: 


Business Gonsultants: Their Uses and Limitations . . . Based on 
101 interviews in 61 companies, this study examines the arguments 
for and against reliance on consultants in such areas as organiza- 
tion, finance and accounting, production and manufacturing, mar- 
keting and sales, Covers such details as selection, fees, expenses, 
ethical tenets, methods of approach, staff relations, ete. Price $3.00. 
$1.50 to Controllers Institute members. 


Management Planning for Corporate Taxes . . . Drawn from 
over 400 actual cases, this volume weighs the tax effects of decision- 
making in such realms as sales and credits, wages and personnel, 
financing. fixed assets, etc. Not a substitute for commercial tax 
services, it tells how to build tax consciousness and explores ac- 
counting methods and decisions which minimize or postpone the 
tax burdens. Price $4.00. $3.00 to Controllers Institute members. 


The Impact of Budgets on People .. . Helps the controller's staff 
get better results through better human relations when presenting 
and administering factory budgets. Shows how differences between 
budget people and production personnel can be eliminated, and 
how to win supervisors’ acceptance via genuine participation in the 
budget process. Price $3.00. $1.50 to Controllers Institute members, 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 











Controllers! 


Now there is .. . 
A Business Publication 
devoted exclusively 
to Machine Accounting 


the DJunched. 


A presentation of selected, 


Sunil hai 





now in use in installations 
representing all types 
of business and industry. 


THE PUNCHED CARD presents over 150 
pages of new tabulating principles, improved 
applications, ingenious utilization of 
machines, complex wiring of control panels, 
informative articles, illustrative diagrams, and 
other related ideas written by leading authori- 
ties in the tabulating fiel 

THE PUNCHED CARD also includes 
authoritative articles on tabulating depart- 
ment supervision, personnel training, forms 
design, department layout, production plan- 
ning, etc 

The Punched Card is tne most com- 
prehensive presentation of material 
devoted exclusively to machine 
accounting ever offered. Price $6.00. 


Examine “The Punched Card” 
For 5 Days FREE 


Send your name and address today 
for FREE five day examination. If you 
agree thot it will be of vaive, bill will 
be sent to you or your company, as 
you wish 


The Punched Card 
525 Francis Palms Bldg. Detroit 1, Mich. 








Getting Out the Vole- 
Company Time-Off Policies Surveyed 


ph in their institutional advertising 
many companies are boasting, ‘We are 
good citizens of Blanktown.’ Do they 
mean it? Most of them do and show their 
citizenship in a number of ways—many of 
them by sponsoring “Get Out the Vote’ 
campaigns. 

Of the companies participating in a re- 
cent survey* of policies on election activi- 
tics, two out of four do more than give lip 
service to such campaigns. Almost all of 
these companies use company publications 
to support the activity, and bulletin boards 
are equally popular. Meetings are next 
in popularity, with cooperation with 
cominunity campaigns, handout picces, 
pay-envelope enclosures, movies, tags, and 
buttons following in that order. Several 
companies also report that they arrange 
for candidates in local elections to present 
their views to employes at noon meetings 
or assemblies. They are always careful to 
include candidates from all parties. 

Green Giant Company of Le Sueur, 
Minnesota, for example, permits candi- 


* Policies of 55 Companies on Election Ac- 
tivities (Dartnell Sales Service, Chicago 40, Ill.) 
Briefed by Management Review, July 1952 
issuc 





INSURANCE BROKERS 


Montreal 


Phoenix 





Marsh & McLennan 


...a business concept 


We act upon the principle that to meet the present-day in- 
surance needs of our clients we must be a highly specialized 
organization with experts in every line—fire, casualty, bond, 
marine and life. Our complete insurance service goes beyond 
traditional brokering to include engineering, research, as 


well as informed, impartial counsel. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTL 


New York, 70 Pine St 
Angel 
St. Paui 


Milwaukee 


ARIES 


San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 


Toront Seattle Vancouver 
Buffalo 


Havana 


Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
London 


Duluth Portland 


Cleveland 








dates running for political office to visit 
plants and offices to pass out cards and 
other material. Bulletin boards are used to 
carry important election announcements. 
Also, any employe who is called upon to 
work in the elections is given time off with 
pay. 

Management's reminder to vote at Nei- 
man-Marcus, Dallas department store, 
comes in the form of memos sent to all 
personnel, bulletin-board notices, and 
signs reading “vote tomorrow’’ posted at 
store exits the day preceding elections. 
Also, at supervisors’ meetings, department 
heads are repeatedly requested to stress 
that ‘people sn. ps by Neiman-Mar- 
cus are considered responsible citizens and 
thus are expected to vote.” 

There are many other devices for stim- 
ulating registering and voting. But the 
main points to remember in the opinion 
of companies which have had campaigns 
for years are: (1) Plan well in advance; 
(2) undertake only that which can be ac- 
complished at reasonable expense; (3) 
keep it simple; (4) keep i nonpartisan. 

Union cooperation in such programs ts 
usually easy to secure, especially in com- 
panies located outside of large centers of 
population. At Allis-Chalmers, for ex- 
ample, the union cooperated with manage- 
ment in an attempt to persuade the election 
commission to set up registration facilities 
within the plant. 

What are company policies on election- 
day pay and time off? In states such as 
Wisconsin, where polls are open long 
enough to permit workers to vote either in 
the morning or at the end of the working 
day, none of the employers surveyed felt 
that it was necessary to allow time off. 

In metropolitan centers of states such as 
New York and Illinois, where employes 
often have a commuting problem, most 
employers were lenient, allowing two 
hours extra for voting purposes. About 
half required that employes notify their 
supervisors in advance—these were busi- 
nesses employing shop workers and others 
whose absence would require rescheduling 
of operations. 

Four out of five companies giving time 
off for voting set the limit at two hours. 

One in ten gave workers time off with 
pay to vote only if absolutely necessary, 
and if application was made in advance. 

Three out of four companies either gave 
time off with pay to employes performing 
nonpartisan work in elections, or indi- 
cated that if such a case did come up they 
would do so. One company in four indi- 
cated that time off would be given to elec- 
tion workers, but without pay. 

Of all the companies giving time off, 
two out of three gave it with pay. 
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T. J. Gary, Jr., Elected Head 
of Federal Government 
Accountants Association 


T. Jack Gary, Jr., of the U.S. Coast 
Guard has been elected president of the 
Federal Government Accountants Associa- 
tion, an organization of more than 400 ac- 
countants interested in improvement and 
advancement of accounting in the Federal 
Government. Mr. Gary is assistant to the 
comptroller of accounting of the US. 
Coast Guard. Prior to that he was the ex- 
ecutive assistant and research director for 
the Accounting Study of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Other officers named are: Irwin S. 
Decker, General Accounting Office, vice 
president; Stephen B. Ives, General Ac- 
counting Office, vice president; Laurence 
W. Acker, General Accounting Office, 
secretary; and E. Reece Harrill, General 
Accounting Office, treasurer. 

Walter F. Frese, General Accounting 
Office, is the outgoing president. 

The following directors were named 
chairmen of committees: Clark L. Simp- 
son, Mutual Security Agency, Education; 
Andrew Barr, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Local Chapters; Harold R. 
Gearhart, Treasury Department, Meet- 
ings; Boyd A. Evans, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Membership; John C. Cooper, Jr., 
Agriculture Department, Programs; How- 
ard W. Bordner, Department of De- 
fense, Publications; Lawrence C. Wands, 
Bureau of the Budget, Publicity; and Her- 
schel C. Walling, General Accounting 
Office, Research. 

The Association's fall schedule was in- 
itiated on September 11, 1952 with a din- 
ner meeting and a program of interest to 
accountants in the Federal Government. 


Check Design Brochure 


A brochure outlining methods of in 
creasing company prestige and adding ad- 
vertising impact through effective check 
design has been prepared by the Todd 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., leading check 
manufacturer. 

The brochure, “Change Payments into 
Profits with Check Beauty,” incorporates 
actual samples of outstanding company 
( hec ks. 

“Every check you issue is seen by an 
average of 16 people... . Only 50 
checks issued per week bring your adver- 
tising to 41,600 people per year,” the 
brochure points out. It adds: “You adver- 
tise your name, trademark, brand or prod- 
ucts under the most favorable psychologi- 
cal conditions—receipt of money.” 

Because each brochure contains actual 
check samples, it will be made available 
only to company executives who write on 
their letterhead for “Check Beauty 
Folder,” Todd Company, P. O. Box 910, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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secniel asia business abroad enjoy a 
particular’ ‘vantage point’ ’ when they channel their 
activities through re Trust Company. 


os 


Our Foreign Department i is staffed with men 
experienced i in import aind export operations, 
exchange restrictions, dollar’ availability 

and other facets of foreign trade. Through 
our branch offices i in Europe and our corre; 
spondents i in all, parts of the world, we are itn, 


constant touch with prevailing, conditions abroad, 


The officers of our Foreign Department will be 
happy to explain in full detail how they can best 


serve your interests. May we hear from you? 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 140 Broadway, New York 1$ 
Capital Funds $380,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


27 Avenue des Arts 





a ag THIS WOULD BE FINE BUT... 


HERE’S ONE EASY WAY 
TO DOUBLE YOUR 
NORMAL CALCULATING STAFF 
FOR PEAK-LOAD PERIODS! 


We have a large stoff of Ever need help in?: © compiling statistical data 

experienced Comptometer and © sales and cost distribution 

calculating machine operators on our pay © extending and checking inventories 

roll ready to work for you a day, a week or a © compiling production reports 

month — day or night—in your offices or ours! as 

(Work done in our offices is under expert executive a 

supervision. ALL OUR EMPLOYEES ARE BONDED. 

ALL VALUABLE PAPERS ARE INSURED.) © 

We take care of all payroll taxes. 

YOU PAY ONLY FOR ACTUAL HOURS WORKED. ® computing bank interest and analyses 
That's the work we do for hundreds of 


the largest firms in New York. Call WO 4-0038 today and be 3 jumps ahead of that next emergency. 


ma mt GE NE mag cucu SERVICE, INC. 


39 CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. 7 WO 4-0038 


figuring and checking invoices 
adding quarterly earnings statements 
checking and balancing ledgers 

© computing and proving payrolls 





Buyers of Insurance 


Seeking expert, impartial advice on their over-all Insurance 
Program, or on special problems, are directed to our Survey, 
Audit and Advisory Division. Our staff of insurance analysts and 
technicians furnish the following types of service on a fee basis: 


© Industrial and Commercial Insurance Programs audited for 
adequacy of coverages and correctness of costs. 


© Tests and recommendations as to the best type of Retrospec- 
tive Rating plan for a particular business. 
© Analyses of existing or proposed Self-Insurance plans for 


particular loss exposures. 
l 


© Employee Benefit plans set up or serviced. Includes all forms 
f Gr up Insurance as well as insured or self- insured Pen- 
n Plans 


© Advice on or supervision of Mutual or State Fund insurance, 
ron policies placed through designated Brokers or Age nts, 


Arrangements may be made for a preliminary discussion of your 
use of any of these services—of course without obligation. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
lll FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38 











MAPI Names Trustees 
for Affiliate Council 


The following members of Controllers 
Institute have been named, among others, 
to the first Board of Trustees of the newly 
organized Council for Technological Ad. 
vancement, affiliate of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, Chicago: 


GeorGE §S. Divety (#1527-1939), 
president, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland ; 

J. A. KEOGH (#791-1936), vice presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee; 

H. GLENN Bixpy (#724-1936), presi- 
dent, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit ; 

FRED DUNNING (#330-1934), execu- 
tive vice president and secretary, The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., New York; 

ANTHONY VON WENIG (#3545-1946), 
vice president and controller, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. 


The Council for Technological Ad- 


| vancement (CTA) will assist MAPI in the 
| execution of its specialized and concen- 


trated program in the interests of capital 


| goods and industrial equipment producers 
| and the public welfare. Its purpose will be 


to program, to pioneer, and to promote 
ideas for a more dynamic economy, which 


| MAPI alone cannot initiate for an indefi- 


nite period without disservice to other 
pressing needs. 

Projects will be carried on in such re- 
lated spheres as marketing of industrial 
equipment; planning and engineering; 
equipment leasing and financing; indus- 
trial management of cyclical influences ; in- 
terindustry and university collaboration; 
patents and technological advancement. 

Surveys will include economic measure- 
ment of effects of changing value of the 
dollar; provide and publicize new facts 
on the relation of technology to employ- 
ment: and more broadly disseminate 
MAPI research. 

Those interested in receiving further de- 
tails of the CTA program are invited to 
make inquiry to the Council for Techno- 
logical Advancement, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Firms Urged to Give 
Full Data in Reports 


The current trend of simplifying cor- 
porate financial statements has reached the 
point where security analysts have de- 
veloped a definite ‘‘distaste’’ for that type 
of statement, according to Marvin Chan- 
dler, vice president of New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts. 

Speaking at a meeting of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants recently, Mr. Chandler said he was 
“convinced that stockholders as a rule still 
won't bother to read it or be able to un- 
derstand it if they do.” 
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Personnel Ratios 
Drop Again in '52 


Personnel ratios—the number of per- 
sons employed in personnel work per 100 
employes—have dropped for the second 
successive year, according to a survey con- 
ducted by Dale Yoder and Lenore P. N. 
Wilson of the University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Center. Ratios are re- 
ported down to 0.61 for 1952, from 0.81 
in 1948 and a high of 0.87 in 1950. 

The survey, reported in the July-August 
issue of Personnel, published by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, shows a 
continued increase in salaries of industrial 
relations executives. The over-all average 
salary for January 1952 was $9,685, not 
including bonuses or insurance benefits, 
representing a gain of thirteen per cent 
over the preceding year's average of 


$8,581. For the five-year period, 1948-52, | 
average salaries have increased twenty-five | 


per cent. 

Conclusions as to current personnel 
ratios and salaries were drawn from tabu- 
lated returns representing 784 personnel 
executives in thirty-five states and Cana- 
dian provinces. The firms on which reports 
are based have a total of more than 3,000,- 
000 employes. 

Results of the survey further indicate 
that smaller companies have consistently 
maintained higher ratios than larger or- 
ganizations, with the latter group showing 
the sharpest reduction since 1950. The 
tabulation showed banking and finance to 
be the most extensively staffed industry 
group, with transportation—the highest 
salaried industry—maintaining the lowest 
personnel ratio. A greatly reduced ratio in 
manufacturing and a sharp rise in the pro- 
portion for trade were noted. 

Salaries reported in this year’s study 
ranged from $3,000 to $75,000, averag- 
ing from $6,410 for the smallest plants, 
to $13,844 for those employing 3,000 or 
more. The study indicates that the desig- 
nation vice president in charge of indus- 
trial relations or personnel, compared with 
the next classification, has an additional 
money value of approximately $10,000. 

Second best paid, the Personnel article 
reports, are the industrial relations direc- 
tors, who averaged $12,238; and least luc- 
rative are the personnel managers 
$7,993. The average of all salaries for 
women was $6,929—$1,756 less than the 
average for men. It was also noted that the 
title of “industrial relations director” ap- 
pears to be gaining in popularity. 

In a tabulation of age and experience of 
survey respondents, the study showed vice 
presidents to be the oldest of the group, 
with an average age of 47.5 years, and 
with an average of 15.3 years of experience 
in Manpower management and 7.5 years 
on their present job. Industrial relations 
directors averaged 44.9 years in age and 
reported 13.6 years of experience. 
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Once you have the FH, you'll be 
surprised to learn how much use you 
have for it. Billing wants it for invoices. 
Sales needs it for a revised price list. 
Advertising has a mailing to go out, and 
Manufacturing likes to fold inspection 
slips with it... 

The FH is portable, can be brought 
to the job, instead of vice versa. Takes 
only a minute to set up, so the FH is 
practicable for sniall lots. Any girl can 
learn to use it after a minute's explana- 
tion. Little larger than a standard type- 
writer, it costs but little more! 

Electrically driven, and with semi- 
automatic feed, it makes 8 basic folds at 
speeds up to 5,000 an hour. Will make 
two folds in one operation, can handle 
various weight papers from 3 x 3 inches 
to 8% by 14. The FH is a convenience 
in any Office, soon pays for itself in time 
and effort saved over hand folding. Ask 
the nearest PB office for a demonstration 
-—or send the coupon! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
PB) of the postage meter ... 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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This small folding machine 
serves every department! 





i 
The FH is little larger than a 
typewriter, costs but little more! 


Move indicator knobs on scale to wanted 
dimensions—and it’s ready to go! 


Fully automatic model FM folds 
up to 19,000 sheets an hour 


PirNey-Bowes, INC. 

3042 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on the FH: 
Name 

Firm 


Address 
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\lembers of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


D. H. DALBECK (#3445-1945), treas- 
urer of Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has been 
named president 
of the Boston 
Control of Con- 
trollers Institute, 
as successor to 
EDWARD C. 
HUNT, who re- 
signed upon ac- 
ceptance of the 
post of control- 
ler of the Han- 
over Bank, New 
York. Mr. Dal- 
beck had been serving as second vice pres- 
ident of the Control. 

EpGAR R. CoppINGTON, controller of 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, 
Rhode Island, succeeded Mr. Dalbeck as 
second vice president of the Control. Mr. 
Coddington previously was serving as a 
director of the Boston Control. 

FRANCIS J. GIBBONS, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Boston, 
Mass., was named to the Boston Control's 
Board of Directors, succeeding Mr. Cod- 
dington. 


MR. DALBECK 


C. M. BLUMENSCHEIN (#3449-1945), 
controller, Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, will be the opening 
speaker at the Fifth Annual International 
Systems Meeting of the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association of America, to be 
held in New York on October 20-22. 
The program is themed to ‘‘Systems—the 
Pulse of Good Management’ and Mr. 
Blumenschein will speak on ‘Control of 
Decentralized Accounting in Multi-plant 
Organization.” 


E. R. KoocLe (#4881-1950) has been 
appointed to the newly created position of 
comptroller of the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company of Baltimore 
City, Baltimore, Md. 

The position of auditor of the com- 
pany formerly held by Mr. Koogle was 
discontinued when changes in the utility's 
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organization structure were recently made. 

Mr. Koogle joined the C & P company 
in Washington in 1913 as bookkeeper. 
He held numerous accounting positions 
with the C & P companies in Washington, 
Virginia and West Virginia. He was ap- 
pointed auditor of the C & P of Baltimore 
City in 1941, 


K. W. GeorcE has been appointed con- 
troller of Continental Carbon Company 
and its affiliated companies, Amarillo, 
Texas. Mr. George joined Continental 
Carbon in October 1950 as cost accountant 
having been previously associated in the 
same capacity with Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation in Salem, Ohio, since 1942. 


DONALD SCHREIBER has been appointed 
treasurer-comptroller of Mid-States Cor- 
poration, Chicago, to succeed Roy NEL- 
SON, who recently resigned. 

Before joining Mid-States, Mr. Schrei- 
ber was for seven years secretary of the 
Petco Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Car J. SINGLER has been elected con- 
troller of Sterling Drug Inc., New York. 
Mr. Singler, who joined the company in 
1941 after a number of years with both 
public and private accounting firms, was 
formerly an assistant treasurer and man- 
ager of Sterling's tax department. 


GEORGE C, Houck (#2940-1944), as- 
sistant to the president and planning direc- 
tor of Harris- 
Seybold Co. of 
Cleveland and 
Dayton, Ohio, 
has been elected 
vice president 
for operations. 
Mr. Houck 
served as presi- 
dent of the 
Cleveland Con- 
trollers Institute 
for the term of 
1950-1951. 
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GEORGE J. MEYERS, JR. (#4758-1949), 
executive vice president, Reading Tube 
Corp., Reading, Pa., has been selected to 
go to Europe with the French Seminar 
team sponsored by the National Manage- 
ment Council under contract with the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

Seminar training programs, aimed at 
assisting European industry, are planned 
for Italy, Belgium, France and West Ger- 
many. Each program will last for a period 
of six weeks during which time recognized 
specialists will conduct conferences di- 
rected primarily to top management on 
marketing, pocrs ioe, personnel, manage- 
ment development, and in general, spread 
the American philosophy of business. 


GorDON R. GRAHAM has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant, control- 
ler’s office, The National Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. ALWYN F. YEAT- 
MAN will succeed Mr. Graham as general 
auditor for the company. 

Mr. Graham has been identified with 
the company since 1945 and became con- 
troller of the company’s Spang-Chalfant 
Division plant at Etna, Pa., in 1946. He 
was appointed general auditor of the com- 
pany in 1949, 


CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW (#568-1935), 
executive vice president and comptroller 
of International 
Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
was elected a di- 
rector of Poor & 
Company at a re- 
cent meeting of 
the Board. Mr. 
Jarchow’s elec- 
tion fills a va- 
cancy on the 
Board created by 
the death of Av- 
ERILL TILDEN, 
of Tilden Brothers and Grannis, Inc. of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Jarchow has been associated with 
International Harvester since 1914. In 
1920, he was appointed general auditor, 
in 1927 advanced to assistant comptroller 
and in 1936 to the position of comptroller. 
He became vice president and comptroller 
in 1943. In February 1952, he was elected 
executive vice president and comptroller. 
He has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of IH since 1947. 

He served as national president of Con- 
trollers Institute in 1947-1948. 





MR. JARCHOW 


SPENCER L. Lott (#4192-1948), asso- 
ciated for the past four years with the ac- 
counting division of Smith Douglass Com- 
pany, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia, has been 
elected assistant treasurer and controller of 
the company. 

He joined the company in 1948 and in 
1949 was assigned the duties of controller, 
in which capacity he supervised the com- 
pany’s internal accounting operations. 





Prior to his employment here, he served 
as chief cost accountant, assistant control- 
ler and controller for several nationally 
known firms in the Midwest, which in- 
clude The Pepsodent Company, Florsheim 
Shoe Company, B. F. Goodrich, Victor 
Adding Machine Company, and Queen 
Anne Candy Company. 

Mr. Lott served as a director of the 
Richmond Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute, 1951-1952 and is currently a direc- 
tor of the Hampton Roads Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 

ROBERT J. LANDOLT (#2629-1943), 
vice president and controller of Tube 
Turos,.. lnc. 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, now holds 
the additional 
post of vice 
president of Ker- 
otest Manufac- 
turing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
whose common 
stock was re- 
cently acquired 
by Tube Turns, 
Inc. Mr. Land- 
olt will also serve as a member of the new 
board of directors of Kerotest. He is a past 
president of the Louisville Control of 
Controllers Institute. 


MR. LANDOLT 


Committee appointments for the 28th 
National Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, which will be held in Milwaukee, 
October 27-28-29 and 30, as announced 
by General Chairman JOHN E. BalILey, 
chief auditor of The First Wisconsin Bank 
of Milwaukee, include the following: 


C. Harotp NicoLaus, Cudahy State 
Bank, chairman—Arrangements ; 

DaRRELL R. COCHARD, American State 
Bank, chairman—Educational Display; 
Ww. P. SCHWESSINGER, co-chairman; 

Harvey O. KNEsER, North Shore State 
Bank, chairman—Entertainment ; 

A. J. MAYER (#3900-1947), Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, chairman—Finance ; 

Rosert A. DuFFy (#4866-1950), Ma- 
rine National Exchange Bank, chairman— 
Hotel Reservations; 

STANLEY E. BENNETT, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, chairman—Program; 

ARTHUR R. LEMM, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, chairman—Publicity ; 

JouNn C, DeMaster, Bank of Sheboy- 
gan, chairman—Rece ption ; 

GrEorGE W. WEGER, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, chairman—Re gistration; 

ELMER L. FINGER, First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, chairman—Transporta- 
tion and Sightseeing; 

ELMER P. HARTMANN, The Northern 
Bank, chairman—Ladies Committee; WM. 
A. KUMMROW, co-chairman ; 

GEORGE EHRHARDT, The 
Bank, National Officer Counsel. 


Hanover 
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GeEorGE A. KATTENHORN (#2686- 
1943), assistant controller, The F. & M. 
Schaefer Brew- 
ing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been named 
controller of the 
company. 

He joined 
Schaefer 17 
years ago and 
was previously 
associated with 
the CPA firm of 
Kortjohn, Tripp 
& Swenson. 

Mr. Kattenhorn is a former president 
of the Brooklyn chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants and a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Accountants Club of America. 

Haro ip A. Sykes, a CPA, who joined 
Schaefer in 1941 was promoted to assist- 
ant treasurer. 

CHARLES A. SCHWERIN, with Schaefer 
for the past 13 years, was appointed man- 
ager of the Control Division. He was in- 
surance administrator for the company. 


MO, 


« ee 


MR. KATTENHORN 


FRANK A. BOETTGER (#2562-1943), 
secretary-treasurer, The Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, was recently 
elected vice president in charge of finance, 
and treasurer, responsible for all financial, 
accounting and planning programs as well 
as administration of government contracts. 
At the same time, R. G. LARGENT was 
elected secretary and comptroller, in 
charge of accounting and cost estimating 
in the financial division. 


MARION M. JOHNSON (#3266-1945), 
assistant treasurer of Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and a 
member of the 
44-man graduat- 
ing class of the 
Graduate School 
of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Manage- 
ment, conducted 
at the Tuck 
School of Busi- 
ness Administra- 
tion at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, was made a member of the Commit- 
tee on Administration, which formulates 
administrative policy in connection with 
the School, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

One of the three American Petroleum 
Institute awards made for best thesis pre- 
sentation went to Mr. Johnson for his 
paper entitled, “A Plan for the Selection 
and Training of Management Executives.” 

Mr. Johnson is a past president of the 
Louisville Control of Controllers Institute, 
1949-50. 


MR. JOHNSON 
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What sort of Purchase Requisition do you 
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G. PAUL SANGUINETTI (#4520-1948) 
| has been elected executive vice president 
and general man- 
ager as well as a 
member of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors and Execu- 
tive Committee 
of Harris Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Stockton, 
California. Mr. 
Sanguinetti, who 
joined Harris in 
1942, was elected 
vice president- 
controller in 1945 and vice president-con- 
troller and secretary in 1947. 


MR. SANGUINETTI 


SHELDON W. McGraw (#2985-1944),, 
a partner in the Detroit accounting firm 
of Kinsworthy, McGraw & Wright, has 
been selected to teach a course in ‘‘Con- 
trollership’’ at the University of Detroit. 
Mr. McGraw, a C.P.A., was recently ap- 
pointed by the Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants to the Com- 
mittee for cooperation with the State Bar 
Association. 


EARLE T. PARRISH has been elected 
comptroller of Transocean Air Lines. He 
served previously as comptroller of the 
firm’s Korean airlift division. 

FRANCIS C. JONES, former United 
States administrator for Philippine Air 
Lines and the Soriano enterprises, has 
been elected treasurer of Aircraft Engi- 
neering & Maintenance Co., a Transocean 
subsidiary. 





Walter H. Eckhardt, retired control- 
ler of Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago, IIli- 
nois, died on 
September 8, 
1952 in Alta- 
dena, Cal. fol- 
lowing an ill- 
ness of several 
months. He was 
63. 

Mr. Eckhardt 
joined House- 
hold Finance 
Corporation in 
1926 as chief ac- 
countant and was 
appointed controller in 1937. Since his re- 
tirement in March 1950 he has resided in 
Altadena, California. 

Mr. Eckhardt served as a director of 
the Chicago Control of Controllers In- 
stitute of America from 1944 to 1946. 
He held Institute membership certificate 
#311-1934 





MR. ECKHARDT 

















Elton M. Evans, 48, comptroller of the 
John B. Stetson Co., took his own life on 
August 12, 1952 in Danbury, Conn. 

Mr. Evans was promoted to comptroller 
of the hat company in December 1951. He 
had been with the Mallory Hat Co., Dan- 
bury, since 1926 and remained as assistant 
comptroller when the Stetson Co. took it 
over in 1946. After his promotion by the 
parent firm, he divided his time between 
the Mallory division here and the Stetson 
Co. main offices in Philadelphia. 

He was a past president of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants—Bridge- 
port chapter. 


William J. Henry (#571-1935), comp- 
troller and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Dexter Folder Company, 
Pearl River, N. Y., passed away on July 
24, 1952. He was 52. 

Mr. Henry joined the Dexter organiza- 
tion in 1914 as an office boy and advanced 
in the accounting department to comp- 
troller in 1935. 


Carl G. Jensen (#262-1933), formerly 
vice president and controller, A. M. Byers 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died 
on September 6, 
1952 at the age 
of 71. 

Mr. Jensen 
joined Byers in 
1914 and served 
until his retire- 
ment in 1952. 
Prior to 1914, he 
was associated 
with Ernest Rec- 
kitt & Co., Chi- 
cago; State of Wisconsin Department of 
Public Affairs, Madison, Wis.; and R. 
Brand & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

He held a C.P.A. degree in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania and was active in the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
American Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the American Management 
Association. 

Mr. Jensen was a charter member of the 
Pittsburgh Control of Controllers Institute 
and served as president of the Control 
from 1941-1942. 


MR. JENSEN 


Frederick L. Secord, 67, assistant sec- 
retary and for many years office manager 
of the Haynes Stellite Company, Ko- 
komo, Indiana, died of a heart attack at 
his home on August 30, 1952. 

In 1920 he set up the accounting de- 
partment which he headed at Haynes 
Stellite. He also served as assistant to the 
plant superintendent and was assistant 
secretary of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation, of which Haynes Stel- 
lite Company is a division. He began his 
career in the accounting department of 
Union Carbide at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
in 1907. 

Mr. Secord held membership certifi- 
cate #2179-1938 in Controllers Institute. 
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IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
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the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 
today. 
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The Place of the Controller 





in Management Planning—Aradshaw 


(Continued from page 472) 


In simplest terms, the job of president 
is to set a profit goal for the company, in- 
terpret that goal in terms of standards of 
performance for each department, peri- 
odically take a sounding to see how each 
department is progressing and constantly 
make adjustments throughout the whole 
structure. 

Even when expressed in these over-sim- 
plified terms it seems obvious that this is 
a task far beyond any one man. Or, more 
accurately, it can be performed by one man 
only when he receives considerable help in 
that basic task. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
AND CONTROL 

There is then a real need for a new way 
of managing. The profit motive is no 
longer the spark plug for many business 
decisions. Members of management left to 
their own devices make decisions on the 
basis of motivations and standards not nec- 
essarily related to profits. The logical 
source of balance and profit direction is 
the president. Because of the many and 
complex parts of the modern corporation, 
each spinning in its own orbit, this job is 
far too big for one man. 

The need also dictates the form which 
this new way of managing must take. Pro- 


viding top Management with the means of 
insuring that individual decisions are re- 
lated to the attainment of a profit goal is 
the core of management planning and con- 
trol. 

Management planning and_ control 
grows from the acceptance of the impor- 
tance and validity of certain objectives. 
These are the objectives: first, setting a 
profit goal; second, setting departmental 
goals which taken together will achieve the 
profit goal; third, measuring progress 
against those standards; fourth, making 
continuous adjustments to keep the whole 
organization moving in balance toward the 
goal. The tools of control are not nearly 
so important as a clear realization of the 
ends to be attained. Each company which 
has substituted navigational flying for seat- 
of-the-pants flying has developed its own 
set of tools. 


HAVE MANAGEMENTS 
RECOGNIZED THIS NEED? 

The most that can be said is that some 
managements have recognized the need for 
management planning and control. The 
degree of recognition varies from lip serv- 
ice to elaborate blueprints to actual use of 
management planning and control as a 
way of managing a company. Probably 
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most companies have not recognized the 
need at all. Of those who have, very likely 
the largest number are those who subscribe 
to the torm but have been unable to trans- 
late form into substance. 

What can explain this spotty and unsub- 
stantial recognition of necds as deep-seated 
as those I have described ? It is true that 
certain basic changes have taken place in 
the facts of life of business. It is true that 
those changes point strongly to the need 
for a new way of managing. They do not, 
however, demand a new way of managing. 
No set of circumstances can force manage- 
ments to change their way of doing things 
as long as this year’s profits are higher than 
last year's. Management revolutions are 
rarely accomplished in good times. 

One additional factor, then, is needed to 
bring about a widespread recognition of 
the need for management planning and 
control—a_ recession. Unfortunately for 
many Managements, it may be too late 
Management planning and control has a 
long lead time; managements do not grow 
into it over night. 


HAS MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
AND CONTROL WORKED? 

The final test of whether management 
planning and control exists is this: Has it 
worked? This question can only be an- 
swered case by case in specific situations. 
Here is a case that may serve to illustrate 
management planning and control in ac 
tion: 

In a large company, comparison of a 
tual to budgeted profit revealed that a cer- 
tain major product was falling behind its 
profit goat. The controller and the operat- 
ing vice president outlined the plan of at- 
tack on the problem. The Sales Depart- 
ment reviewed volume of sales, participa- 
tion in the market, comparative prices, dis- 
counts, advertising and selling costs. The 
Production Department investigated vol- 
ume versus plant capacity, effectiveness of 
process and equipment, manufacturing 
difficulties, and scrap losses. The Engi- 
neering Department reviewed the design 
of the product and calculated the effect of 
the possible obsolescence of facilities and 
inventories if the design were changed. 

Some of these analyses were based on in- 
formation provided by operating budgets ; 
others on market analysis information; 
others on production and facilities plan- 
ning information; still others were based 
on data freshly developed to meet the 
needs of the problem. 

Throughout this entire management 
process a cost analyst, a representative of 
the controller, stood by the shoulder of 
each operating man involved. Together 
with the operating man the cost analyst 
studied the problem, clothing with figures 
the operating man’s experience with peo- 
ple and things 

All the material pertinent to this prob- 
lem was then summarized by the control- 
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HELP WANTED 





FINANCIAL ANALYSTS 
Large midwestern automotive manufacturer 
has excellent opportunities for young men in- 
terested in financial analytical work. Must 
have outstanding college or university record 
with graduate work desirable. Will have re- 
sponsiblity tor setting financial objectives for 
management approval and for measuring and 
reporting reasons for actual performance dif- 
fering from these objectives. In addition will 
prepare special analytical reports regarding 
specific areas of operation. Should have a 
minimum of three years’ experience in analyt- 
ical work at management level and proven 
ability to express himself clearly and con- 
cisely in writing. Salary will be commensu- 
rate with qualifications. All replies will be 
held confidential. Give full information re- 
garding academic and business record. Box 


922 


CONTROLLER-MANAGER 


To develop and administer a controller program 


for a new medium-sized aircraft firm located 
in the Southwest. Responsibilities include gen- 
eral and cost accounting, budgeting, finance, 


taxes and insurance. Send resume of experience 
to Box 2023 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER 

Available reasonable notice as result of 
merger. Exceptional background of account- 
ing plus engineering (M.I.T.). Heavy on 
standard costs-budgets. Fourteen years experi- 
ence with major public accounting firm, Pres- 
ently controller with large manufacturer. Con- 
fidences respected. Resume on request. Box 
2005. 


on 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT (CPA) 
offers proven accomplishment record empha- 
sizing costs and management planning at ad- 
ministrative level, in public and private indus- 
try. Desires controllership responsibility or 
equivalent medium-size manufacturing 
company requiring a thoroughly competent, 
aggressive and resourceful executive. Age 32. 
Married. Box 2016 


in 


ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 
C.P.A., member A.I.A. Presently employed as 
controller of manufacturing organization with 
sales branches in several states; wide experience 
also on senior level in public accounting. Back- 
ground includes preparation of financial state- 
ments, costs, systems, federal and state taxes, 
budgets, etc. Will consider position as control- 
ler, treasurer, chief accountant, or assistant; pres- 
ent basic salary $7,500.00. University graduate, 
B.B.A., age 32, married. Can relocate. Box 2017 


| 
| 








CONTROLLER-TREASURER-SECRETARY 
with proven ability to get the job done, wishes 
to relocate in the South, Midwest or West. Can 
take complete responsibility for all phases of 
finances and accounting. Experienced in register- 


| ing with SEC. Thorough knowledge of account- 


ing systems, budgets, taxes, costs, insurance, 


| punched card accounting, etc. Twenty years’ ex- 
| perience in very broad lines of wholesaling and 


retailing—manufacturing (both hard and soft 
lines), petroleum refining, production, etc. Sal- 
ary open. Box 2018. 


CONTROLLER 
Fifteen years’ experience in industrial account- 
ing, costs, budgets, forecasts, inventory control, 
etc., in both multi-plant and small companies. 
Practical knowledge of all modern control meth- 
ods. Age 38. Box 2019. 


CONTROLLER 

ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

OR CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
C.P.A., 35, supervisor with Chicago public ac- 
counting firm, 12 years’ public and industrial 
accounting experience, desires responsible po- 
sition in industry. Presently earning $9,000.00. 
Box 2020. 


CRETARY-CONTROLLER 

Desires connection in capacity of controller, 
secretary, or combination thereof. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in all phases of 





A) 


treasurer 
controllership, including financing, account- 
ing, budgetary controls, cost analysis, taxes, 
insurance, systems, and top-level management 
and company policy-making. Also all duties 
relative to secretaryship. Age 51 years. Box 


2021. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

Fifteen years’ experience in all phases of con- 
trollership including accounting, audits, budget- 
ing, methods and procedures. B.B.A. degree 
with major in accounting and personnel. Served 
as personnel director for three years with me- 
dium-sized manufacturer. Age 37, married with 
two children. Box 2024. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











WANTED! 
CONTROLLER MAGAZINES 
JANUARY through JUNE 
1952 


We're sold out again—on these is 
sues! If you have an extra copy that 
you would part with after you read 
it, we'd welcome receiving it to en 
able us to provide a complete year 
for those who may want a “back 
copy subscription” or to fill “single 
copy” orders. Thanks! Send to the 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





NOTE: THE CONTROLLER resert 


es the right to accept, reject or censor classified 


copy and takes no responsibility 


for the people contacted through this column nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 


The Place of the Controller 
(Concluded from page 499) 


| ler’s department and reduced to the alter- 
| natives of action which had been evolved 


from the operating departments. Each al- 
ternative was then presented in terms of 


| its forecast effect on profits. 


Top management reviewed the problem 
and the possible solutions and decided on 


| a course of action. Responsibilities were as- 


signed to each major executive. The con- 


| troller's assignment was to devise and op- 


| trol in action. 


erate a system of follow-through to com- 
pare actual with estimated results of the 
approved plan. 

This is management planning and con- 
It is teamwork effort to 
achieve a planned result. 


DOES MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
AND CONTROL EXIST? 

Does management planning and control 
exist or was the Fortune editor writing 
words about words ? 


The need exists—a need brought about 


| by two basic changes in the facts of life of 


business: profits are no longer a sufficient 
yardstick on which to base decisions; the 
job of president has grown too big for one 
man. 

Some managements have recognized the 
need; most have not. 

Some managements have gone beyond 
recognition and have woven management 
planning and control into the fabric of de- 
cision-making. 

Widespread recognition and action may 
have to wait upon a recession when profits 
go only to those who plan for them. 


Check-routing Symbol 
Campaign Gains 


Examination of more than nine million 
checks handled through the Federal Re- 
serve System indicates that 88 per cent of 


| all checks being written now carry the 


check-routing symbol in the upper-right 
corner, Valentine Willis, chairman of the 
system’s subcommittee on collections, dis- 
closed recently. 

This record-high proportion reflects a 
gain of 3 per cent over last December, the 
study showed. The New York district still 
reported the biggest proportion, 94 per 
cent, but the Minneapolis district showed 
the largest gain, 7 per cent. The check- 
routing symbol is the fractional set of nu- 
merals which stand for the bank of issue 
and the city or state and Reserve district 
in which it is located. Its use speeds up 
sorting and thus collections. 


APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 





BOSTON 6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH ST. Louls 
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EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT PLAN 
TRUSTS 


We would welcome the opportunity to | Withoutexpense or obligation on your 
assist youin the development of appro- part, we would study your personnel 
priate provisions for a retirement data and submit a report including 


or other employee benefit program. cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 . Telephone HAnover 2-9800 














1, AvTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 

Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was ‘‘clear’’ 
when first amount was listed. There's 
never any doubt! 


j 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 
“‘Minus’’ total computed automati- 
cally and printed with only one touch 
of total bor. Prints in red with CR 
symbol. Alwoys clearly seen. 





5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 

Always show the running total in large 
numerals. No eye strain. Permit use 
of machine without tape. Another 
big time saver. 


Te STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 
Key orrangement prevents depressing 
two keys in same column oat same 
time. Amounts stay visible on key- 
board until added or subtracted 





2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 

Can never be mistaken for additions. 
Red figures stand out even ofter being 
‘checked off'' on tape. Saves time. 
Prevents mistakes. 


4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 
Tape automatically moves up to tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time and effort. Saves a lot of 
paper, too. 


G. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 
Cigarette doesn't even wrinkle. Sev- 
eral keys may be pressed at once. 
Ciphers print automatically. Time sav- 
ing about 30%. 


8. RUGGED.DUTY CONSTRUCTION 
Built to give longer life at lower cost. 
All working parts double rust-proofed. 
Compact for desk use. Rugged, yet 
easily moved as needed. 


N average listings these 8 features 
save hundreds of motions every 

hour. The more of these features an 
Adding Machine has, the more time 


and effort will be saved every hour 


the machine is used. 


Isn’t it reasonable, then, to get the 
only Adding Machine that combines all 8 
— the National? Call the local National 
factory branch, or dealer, for a 


demonstration. Models and prices to 
fit your needs. (No obligation to buy). 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 


MODEL SHOWN I!-EN 





Only 
has all 8 





money-saving 


features 






on one 






adding machine 














momensarperenmes 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 






